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pleasure, thankfulness, and a cheerful response to those 
from whom good gifts have come. Some of the noblest 
men and women are those who in high station, favored 
by fortune and opportunity, have a devout sense of 
gratitude to those who create the social atmosphere in 
which they live, to the vast unnumbered, unremembered 
human beings who have made their fortunes and oppor- 
tunities possible. Reverence for that which is around 
and beneath a human being ennobles not less than rev- 
erence for the powers above. No sentiment is more 
noble than gratitude, and never is it more winning and 
gracious than when it is expressed without qualification 
or conditions, whether for human or divine Providence. 


ad 


In the late election there were many surprises and 
some results which the wisest men did not foresee and 
cannot now account for. All kinds of explanations are 
offered for the mighty volume of the vote which elected 
President Roosevelt, and for the curious setbacks of 
the Republican party in Massachusetts, Missouri, and 
elsewhere. But one thing stands out well defined and 
distinct. Public opinion is the opinion of the public, 
and is not finally controlled by bosses, leaders, orators, 
newspapers, preachers, or ‘‘agencies’” of any kind. If 
common report can be trusted, the President was nomi- 
nated at Chicago by public opinion, in spite of the ma- 
jority of politicians. The manager of the campaign 
was appointed against their protest; but public opinion, 
whatever that may be, silent, mysterious, sympathetic, 
making no outcry, revealing no secrets, but keeping 
its own counsel, astonished the whole world when it 
came to the ballot-box. There was not anywhere a 
maker, or purveyor, or creator of public opinion who had 
anything like a correct notion of what was going to hap- 
pen. Even those who studied the minds of the people 
most carefully did not learn what they were thinking 
about and what they intended to do. All the world 
has been hunting for causes, but the heart of the people 
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is past finding out, until the time for action comes. Then 
it simply expands a little; and the things it does not 
like, or does not want, fall away like the green withes 
that bound the limbs of Samson. 


wt 


WE know little about the facts underlying the so- 
called doctrine of heredity. We do know that in some 
mysterious way the traits of former individuals, in gen- 
erations near or remote, are reproduced in the bodies 
and minds of men and women now living. We know 
that there are ways, if we could discover them, of im- 
proving the generations as they pass, and making the 
improvements permanent. One way, perhaps the best, 
is suggested by the histories of Judea and Greece. The 
thought that any Jewish mother might become the 
mother of the Messiah, or any man become the father of 
a prophet of renown, had some influence, no doubt, in 
bringing together like-minded people who cherished simi- 
lar ideals. In Greece, art, literature, and physical cult- 
ure combined to create noble ideals which drew together 
those who cherished the same admirations. Above the 
influence of mere physical charm and attraction nothing 
tends to unite men and women like hopes, desires, am- 
bitions, and ideals held in common. These influences 
take effect above the range of any artificial means of 
improving the race. 

; & 


UNDER the cheerful title ‘‘ Benefactors or Blasphemers,”’ 
Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B., LL.D., discusses, in Black- 
wood for October, questions of the higher criticism, and 
especially the character of the higher critics. He begins 
his energetic campaign with the statement that the 
apostles were ministers ‘‘through whom the early dis- 
ciples believed the divinely inspired word of God.” He 
then proceeds with relish to repeat the words addressed 
to the Galatians,—‘‘Though we, or an angel from heaven 
preach any other gospel unto you, ... let him be ac- 
cursed.’’ As to the quality of the higher criticism, he 
makes a test case of an article on ‘‘The Virgin Birth,” by 
Canon Henson, who says that, if the Fourth Gospel be 
the work of the apostle John, the truth of the story of 
the miraculous birth must be altogether discarded. Sir 
Robert boldly meets this statement by quoting the open- 
ing words of John’s Gospel, of which he says that, if 
these words relate ‘‘to the son of a Jewish mechanic, 
the writer of this, the greatest religious book in the world, 
was the most highly developed specimen of the religious 
fool that the world has ever known.’’ It does not occur 
to Sir Robert that possibly these words do not relate to 
the son of a Jewish mechanic, but that they, like pas- 
sages in the book of Proverbs and the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, are a personification of the Divine Wisdom, ‘‘only 
begotten’’ and eternal. After a long argument of this 
kind he presses the question whether the higher critics 
ought not to be ‘‘branded”’ as blasphemers. 


a 


Wuat a peculiar thing fame is! It may be blown 
abroad on all the winds of the season, and yet be as 
elusive and transient as the thistledown which floats and 
fills the air and disappears. In the country where a 
man works it may not appear, but may break out in 
some distant land where a man, unknown by his own 
neighbors, may suddenly become famous. Such has 
been the fortune of Rev. Charles Wagner. With a touch 
of appreciation President Roosevelt made him known 
to his countrymen. Becoming the guest of Mr. Wana- 
maker, he visited the country, and by his personal bear- 
ing and speech increased the good repute in which he 
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was already held. But now comes word from Paris that 
many are wondering at this phenomenon of popularity, 
and from a late number of the Spectator comes this de- 
lightful query. In a literary notice of Wagner’s “‘By 
the Fireside’ the reviewer asks in cheerful ignorance: 
‘Whence, we wonder, does this volume come? The 
name of the author, and something, we cannot help 
thinking, in the tone of the writing, suggest a German 
origin, not untouched, we venture to think, by French 
influences.’’ After citing some passages that seem to 
prove this statement, the reviewer comes to the follow- 
ing conclusion: ‘‘There is much genial and pleasant wis- 
dom in the book. It is one of those which are good to 
read, but are not easy to describe. Their goodness is of 
an average, unpretending kind which does not lend itself 
to extract.”” M. Wagner is the son of an Alsatian peasant, 
and has lived for twenty years in Paris. In due time 
his fame will cross the British Channel probably by way 
of the United States. It has been the fortune of more 
than one British writer to come to his own in this way. 


& 


Ir may safely be said that no one could pass six months 
of his life in most of the prisons of the United States and 
come up out of it as good a man as he entered, unless 
he were well balanced and well fortified in his moral 
principles and habits. The tendency toward deteriora- 
tion even in the officers whose business it is to preserve 
good order and maintain discipline is a moral phenomenon 
recognized by all who are familiar with the conditions 
of prison life. Association of ideas, suggestion of the 
imagination, involuntary sympathy with daily compan- 
ions, tend to drag down to a common level all those 
who are not protected by unusual strength of character 
and purpose. Even in insane asylums, physicians, 
matrons, nurses, and attendants have to guard themselves 
and to be guarded against the danger of mental infec- 
tion. What, then, is the probability that our ordinary 
prison discipline will improve the character of the men, 
women, boys, and girls who are submitted to it? 
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There are two classes,—those who are glad that once | 


upon a time this world of ours wheeled out of chaos and 
darkness into life and light, and those who are not glad 


that the world was made, and who think that, if they — 


had been consulted while as yet they were not, they would 
not have taken the chance of birth, growth, and the re- 
sponsibilities of active life. The whole world is made up 
of these two classes. There is no third. But they shade 
off by insensible degrees from the extreme of delight in 
life on one side to despair of it on the other. The two 
classes mingle at the point where are to be found the 
great multitude of the half-hearted who think they be- 
lieve something one day and doubt it the next, and who 
hope for good things this year and see nothing but ruin 
the next. 

Of those who come between those who light up the faith 


of the world with the brightness of their faith and those | 


who cast over it the gloom of their despair there are 
stout-hearted souls who cannot see all the light they 


wish, who are painfully aware of the labor, care, sorrow, 


and sin of the world, but who steadfastly declare that, 
if this is not so good a world as it ought to be, it can be 
made so, and, while they are in it, something shall be 
done for its improvement. Often it happens that, when 
these men and women have had experience enough, they 
are found among the most light-hearted of the workers 
who rejoice in the coming day. Those who represent the 
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extreme of delight in life, with permanent mood of grati- 
tude that our great world experiment began, keep their 
light-heartedness not by denying the manifest evils 
which have filled the pages of human history. What 
they rejoice in is the privilege of sharing the great ex- 
periment of bringing the world out of chaos and dark- 
ness, and, by the aid of the creatures born on it, making 
it the dwelling-place of happy, human life. 


Joy in living, delight in nature and human life, per-|! 


sistent gladness and cheerful activity do not come, and 
cannot come, to any one whose gratitude and thanks- 
giving are limited and controlled by the incidents of the 
passing day, the seasons, and the history of the year. 
To maintain such happy moods one must have the per- 
sistent belief that life is in itself a blessing; that the 
choice between good and evil is good to have; that re- 
sponsibility gives strength; that it is wholesome to be 
tested and tried; that death, no matter how it comes, 


is not in itself an evil; and that what lies beyond mortal) 
sight is better, not worse, than that which happens here. | 


_No thanksgiving is possible to any but selfish souls if it 
must depend upon money in the pocket, friends in the 
home, prosperity in the community, peace within our 
borders, and escape from pestilence and famine. 

If these things alone claim our gratitude, then the only 
logical conclusion possible is that he who has them not 
and the nation which is deprived of them have no call 
to gratitude, but would do well to join with Job in curs- 
ing the day in which they were born. 
in an instinctive and irrational way because a war, one 
of the most frightful in history, is now being waged at 
the other side of the world, and not within our bor- 
ders. But, if we have no motive and no reason for 
thanksgiving deeper than the transient issues of war 
and peace upon the surface of the earth, we have no 
faith in divine Providence which is worth the name, and 
can have no permanent belief that the process of world- 
making and character-building, in which we take part, 
is worth all the wear and tear and trouble it costs. Ten- 
nyson’s titanic picture of the great blast furnace and 
foundry, in which, with baths of hissing tears, humanity 
‘is battered with the shocks of doom to shape and use, 
fills the mind of the believer with awe and wonder; but 
out of it arises a solemn joy which at last becomes ex- 
ultant faith, to be shaken by no trivial disappointment 
or commonplace disaster. The everlasting freshness of 
the Sermon on the Mount is due not to any specific 
promise of pleasure, but to the announcement of a bless- 
edness which goes along with an enumeration of all that 
makes life bare and desolate to faithless souls and hope- 
less workers. The universal thanksgiving in which all 
can unite, if the spirit of thanksgiving is in their hearts, 
comes not merely because the world has gone well with us. 
They only can rejoice securely who can say, ‘‘We are of 
good cheer because we have overcome the world.”’ 


Things Non-essential. 


It is sad to think how much energy, desire, and ardent 
endeavor are wasted on things unneeded, things the 
world, society, men at large would be happier without. 
Much has been said of late of the ‘‘Simple Life.’’ Though 
the ideas it contains are beautiful and true, there is 
manifestly no rush to adopt them. No man has burnt 
his idols, or put away his superfluities, or reduced the 
luxuries of his table or his mode of life because it is 
demonstrated that simplicity is the rational, even the 
religious, mode of existence. 

The spirit of the age is saturated with the idea of ex- 
pense and show, and, even though it in the end becomes 
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We may be glad’ 
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fraught with weariness and disillusion, there are few who 
will abandon it except upon compulsion. So much is 
done for people we care nothing about, for aims that are 
alien to the true inclinations of mind and heart, that 
the large view of the world, with all its gorgeousness, 
inclines people who live on the same plane to a kind of 
cynicism. 

Happiness cannot lie in the possession of things non- 
essential, but they may be made a substitute for its ab- 
sence. The world, when we look at it from a certain 


~ point of view, seems crowded with objects not needed, 


objects not of vital necessity, but of clutter and a passing 
fad. Our houses bear witness to the mania for collecting 
the useless. They are museums of fashions and fancies 
without the permanency of real beauty or need. They 
mark different phases of an endeavor to fill space, simply 
for the sake of filling it. They remain in possession be- 
cause we do not know what to do with these unless we 
burn them, and there are consciences too tender to sac- 
rifice even the useless by a Draconian mode of treatment. 

There are quantities of dead things that may be classed 
as rubbish, and ought in some way to be got rid of. 
Nothing is more essentially dead than vast heaps of money 
in individual hands that feed not the hungry, nor clothe 
the naked, nor even bring joy to the owner, save that 
peculiar low kind of joy that mere accumulation brings 
for its own sake. ‘These idle money heaps are a super- 
fluity like any other, and the greatest of all, until they 
get into motion for the life of the world. And yet we 
are all tinctured with awe and reverence for vast fortunes 
that could not be counted in years. We speak with 
bated breath of the man owning hundreds upon hundreds 
of millions, for the mysterious power of great fortunes 
causes a glamour of the imagination that hides the true 
nature of such enormous accumulations. 

But things non-essential that are cherished and even 
idolized refer not alone to our material condition. The 
mental non-essentials storing the lumber-rooms of the 
mind are even more suggestive of waste often beyond 
repair. The world is just waking to the inutility, the 
absolute needlessness of much that is called education 
accumulated at the expense of time and money to the 
shutting out of precious opportunities that would fit 
the human being for the actual sphere in which he is 
to live, instead of sending him forth with a fardel of ac- 
quirements unsalable in the markets of the world. A 
vast lot of rubbish encumbers many halls of learning, 
although an educational house-cleaning is now and again 
ordered which raises a great dust and lets in considerable 
fresh air. 

Old, venerated, non-essentials still loom large in the- 
ology. ‘There are minds so cumbered with creeds, there 
is no room for religion: others so devoted to forms and 
ceremonials, the essentials of love and faith are hidden 
under vestments and the trappings of ecclesiastical pride. 
A gold cross may hang upon a breast full of worldliness 
and spiritual ambition, and bowings, crossings, and genu- 
flexions be judged as efficient substitutes for the love of 
mercy and the humble walk and conversation. 

A large part of wisdom consists in discerning the essen- 
tial from the non-essential, and steadily pursuing the 
necessary things of thought and life. A few large and 
noble aims, consistently followed, will impress the mind 
like some fine piece of architecture free from the super- 
fluous, and beautiful from space and clearness. Minds 
in our time are cluttered and overcrowded like our 
houses. Life is frittered into shreds. The children are 
crammed instead of instructed, mental dyspepsia is a 
well-recognized ailment. Much of our modern litera- 
ture by its non-essential, non-authoritative character 
spreads a mass of reading before us that can only be com- 
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pared to a board covered with indigestible eatables. 
These books and newspapers help to kill time and fill 
the mind with trash. Thousands of volumes. might be 
burned every year and go out of-existence, to the advan- 
tage of the reading public. For the non-essential may 
be vicious because it kills a taste for better things, and 
fills space with mere jumble and clutter. 

There is no critical standard, no test to which the mind 
may bring its impressions, no seat of authority or judg- 
ment. Such a standard must be established in every 
mind that would separate the essentials of life from the 
non-essentials. Our age is one of singular laxity in this 
respect, and the absence of such a standard inevitably 
tends to a feverish, restless mental attitude, insatiable in 
the pursuit of novelty, grasping at theories but half 
understood, susceptible to quackery and isms of various 
strange kinds, and impatient of the quiet, serious think- 
ing that clears the vision of the soul and shows the 
foundations of the real, the inevitableness of truth, the 
only true life in God, and obedience to his laws, 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Church Growth. 


If a church is useful to a town, it grows. Only when 
it has become ineffectual or otherwise worthless does it 
disappear. But, in observing the growth of churches, 
it is not just to compare one with another. Churches 
are like persons, each one having its own mode of growth. 
For instance, there is the growth in numerical strength. 
Happy the minister of a church which steadily increases 
in its membership and attendance. Provided there 
be nothing meretricious in his methods, that visible 
growth is the world’s tribute to his ability in his pro- 
fession. In these days of many interests only they that 
utter a winning and strong message from God can com- 
mand an increasing congregation. Even when drawn 
by comparatively undignified methods an increasing 
congregation is evidence of a vital church. Much more 
is this true when the power that draws people together 
is that of great and consecrated preaching. 

Every church that holds its own against the losses 
from death and removal is really growing in this way, 
but more than this should be expected of every church in 
a large community. Its gains should exceed its losses, 
and no church should for a moment surrender the effort 
to secure such numerical growth. 

But sometimes such growth cannot be had, and hap- 
pily there are other and better kinds of growth for 
churches both great and small. ‘There is the growth in 
beneficent activity. Even a little church may do some 
charitable or civic work in its community with an ever- 
increasing wisdom and power. Experience counts in 
the unselfish service of mankind as well as in the business 
life. That church is growing which makes itself more 
and more felt in the progress of the best aspects of human 
life. It may even be losing numerically and not be 
esteemed a dying church if its influence counts grandly 
on the right side in every matter of public interest. This 
sort of growth appears whenever a minister and his 
people toil in sweet accord for the spread of righteous- 
ness, not one permitting his selfishness or his weakness 
to hold him back from kindly service. 

Still another sort of growth for a church—and one 
that ought to characterize every church, whatever other 
onward steps it may take—is the growth in spiritual 
power. This noblest power of the church rests in the 
developing characters of its people. There is many 
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a little country church which cannot replace its leaders 
when they die, nor do weighty things in the battle for 
reform, but which so deals with the few immortal souls 
that share its worship as to lift them day by day nearer 
to the perfect life. 

This is the greatest work of all that the church can 
do. This moral deepening of the individual soul is the 
most trusty, the most enduring of all growth; for, when 
all gathering together on earth is ended, and all ills have 
been removed, still will our souls proceed in their yearn- 
ing after God and his righteousness. In this noblest 
growth of all no church need be deficient. So long as 
it continues, no church need die. 

One or another of these kinds of growth may be seen 
to be sought according as the emphasis in a given church 
is laid on the sermon or on the philanthropic and social 
endeavor or on the prayer. Lay your emphasis where 
you must, brother, but have an emphasis somewhere, 
and abide by it till the growth comes! If there be any- 
where a minister under whose effort no one of these 
kinds of growth appears, that minister may well ask 
himself some serious questions; fer he is a power unto 
death rather than unto life. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


WHEN the approximate figures indicating the result of 
the national election were available for purposes of com- 
parison at the beginning of the week, it was apparent 
that President Roosevelt had achieved one of the most 
emphatic victories in the history of Presidential contests, 
having exceeded the proportions of McKinley’s victory 
in 1900 by a large margin. .The Republican ticket 
carried all the so-called ‘doubtful’ States, in addition to 
those that had been regarded as Republican. The out- 
come was regarded, even by the defeated candidate, 
Alton B. Parker, as a strong indorsement of the policies 
which have been associated with the name of Theodore 
Roosevelt. When the trend of the election had become 
sufficiently well defined on the evening of the day on 
which the ballots were cast, the President issued a state- 
ment from the White House in which he said: ‘‘On the 
4th of March next I shall have served three and one-half 
years, and this three and one-half years constitutes my 
first term. ‘The wise custom which limits the President 
to two terms regards the substance and not the form. 
Under no circumstances will I be a candidate for or 
accept another nomination.” 


ad 


AN illuminative side-light upon the sentiment that 
governed the election is furnished by the effectiveness 
of the independent vote. In Massachusetts, which 
gave a Republican plurality of more than eighty thou- 
sand for Mr. Roosevelt, William L. Douglas, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, was elected by a plurality 
of more than 30,000. The State campaign was fought 
largely on the labor issue; and Mr. Douglas, who is a shoe 
manufacturer on a large scale, had the almost unanimous 
support of the labor element, which disapproved the 
policy of his opponent on industrial questions. In 
Missouri, which supplied a Republican majority for the 
national ticket, Joseph W. Folk, the circuit attorney of 
St. Louis, the head of the Democratic ticket in the 
State, was practically the only candidate of his party 
who was elected. Mr. Folk aroused the patriotism of 
the electorate of his State by the successful warfare which 
he conducted against the ring of ‘‘boodlers’’ who had 
prostituted public office to private gain. 
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THE power of the independent voter was also shown 
in a striking way in Wisconsin, where Gov. LaFollette, 
the Republican candidate for governor, was elected by 
a plurality of about 50,000, despite the vigorous opposi- 
tion of the ‘“‘machine,’’ which had obtained the co- 
operation of the Republican National Committee at the 
beginning of the campaign. Mr. LaFollette had gained 
the enmity of corporate interests in Wisconsin. He was 
opposed for renomination in the State convention. When 
he was duly nominated, his opponents in his own party 
in a “rump” convention nominated an opposition ticket 
and obtained the recognition of the National Committee 
for its organization. The Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
however, declined to rule that Mr. LaFollette was not 
the “‘regular’’ Republican nominee. There is reason to 
yelieve that the “‘machine’s’’ hostility to the governor 
vas carried to the polls, and his victory is regarded as a 
triumph for good government. 


a 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made in London on last Thurs- 
day that Japan had made unofficial representations to 
Russia looking to a pacific settlement of the controversies 
that resulted in the war in the Far East. These rep- 
resentations, which had the admitted approval of ‘the 
British foreign office, were promptly rejected by the 
Russian government, which intimated its purpose to 
carry on the conflict to a definite conclusion. After the 
failure of the tentative effort to obtain the restoration 
of peace, official opinion in London was that Japan 
would make no further move in the direction of a ter- 
mination of the war by diplomatic means. From sources 
not friendly to Japan the initial step of the statesmen at 
Tokyo to end the war by negotiation was construed as an 
admission by Japan of her inability to continue the con- 
flict much further, despite the brilliant victories which 
have been placed to her credit so far. The action of the 
Russian government made it apparent that Russia has 
no intention of compromising the quarrel. 


J 


Tue force of public opinion in France in favor of 
peaceful methods of settling international disputes was 
illustrated on last Saturday when the Chamber of 
Deputies, by an overwhelming majority, ratified the 
Anglo-French colonial treaty and recorded its approval 
of Foreign Minister Delcassé’s policy of a rapproche- 
ment between France and Great Britain. On last Sun- 
day the Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, who had been 
the leading spirit in the parliamentary arbitration 
group in the Chamber of Deputies, was elected as senator 
of the republic by a majority which was construed as an 
emphatic approval by the electors of the policy of peace 
of which he has been an eminent and successful advo- 
cate. M. de Constant’s election was the most recent 
instance of the tendencies toward stable government 
and the preservation of peace in the France of to-day. 


Sd 


A conspicuous check to the progress of radicalism in 
Italy was indicated by the result of the second balloting 
for members of the Chamber of Deputies on last Sunday. 
Adding emphasis to its decision of the Sunday before, 
when the first balloting took place, the Italian electors 
administered a crushing defeat upon the socialists. The 
campaign was unusually bitter, and the government 
made its appeal largely on the necessity for a stable ad- 
ministration and the enforcement of law on the penin- 
sula. The opponents of the radical candidates pointed 
to the recent strike in the great cities of Italy, which 
were promoted, by the socialists and were attended by 
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serious disturbances at many points, as an indication of 
the unfitness of radicalism to rule. That the voters 
were duly impressed with the effectiveness of the argu- 
ment was shown by the loss of twenty-three seats to the 
extreme left, which had instilled and fostered the spirit 
that resulted in the menacing outbreak of lawlessness that 
was a feature of the strikes. 


J 


InpicaTions of the strength and wide-spread scope of 
the liberal movement in Russia are to be seen in the 
energetic efforts that are being made by the reactionary 
party to nullify the beneficent efforts of Prince Sviato- 
polk-Mirsky, the minister of internal affairs who took 
office recently. Their activity was concentrated upon 
an attempt to prevent the deliberative meeting of presi- 
dents of zemstvos which was arranged to take place in 
St. Petersburg on next Saturday. The meeting was 
regarded by the adherents of the old order in Russia 
as a dangerous concession to parliamentarism and as 
containing the germ of a future representative govern- 
ment in the empire. Press despatches from St. Peters- 
burg in the course of the past month are in themselves 
an illustration of the relaxation of the system of repres- 
sion that had been enforced to the utmost by Von Plehve, 
the predecessor of Prince Mirsky as virtual ruler of Russia. 


Brevities. 


A philosopher is one who is wholly controlled by reason 
and by logic: hence, there are no philosophers. 


The old natural bone setters were the pioneers in the 
path of discovery which has led to bloodless surgery. 


Whence comes the phrase ‘‘leaps and bounds,” and 
why is it such a favorite with English writers? It is in 
constant use in writings in all degrees of excellence. 


Between those who choose war at any price and those 
who will have peace at any price there is little differ- 
ence. Both are outside the main current of popular 
feeling. 


Tolstoi took to cobbling to illustrate his theories, but 
he hit upon one of the most effective means of distract- 
ing thought and lifting ‘‘the weary weight of all this un- 
intelligible world.” 


At the early age of fifty-four years Dr. Watson (Ian 
Maclaren) retires from the pulpit in Liverpool, because 
after twenty-five years’ service in one church he does 
not feel equal to the task before him! 


What a host of foreigners have visited the United 
States during the past season! The Exposition at St. 
Louis was the principal attraction, but heretofore no 
influence was strong enough to draw even eminent Eng- 
lishmen in large numbers to our shores. 


We are glad that public opinion justifies the President 
of the United States and the governors of the various 
commonwealths in keeping to the old phrases of theism 
in their Thanksgiving proclamations. In the sentimen- 
tal refinements of modern theology we are always in 
danger of losing sight of ‘God, the Father Almighty, 
the creator of heaven and earth. 


The psychologists of Paris have been discussing what 
is known as ‘‘the speed mania,” a form of intoxication 
which may render a man who gives way to it while driv- 
ing an automobile absolutely irresponsible. Those who 
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indulge in abnormal speed simply for its own sake, hav- 
ing no useful object in view, quickly degenerate until 
they become furious and dangerous. 


In commenting on the canvass of the Harvard faculty, 
we made the mistake of taking it for granted that the 
vote of the two leading political parties this month would 
represent a nation about equally divided. For the first 
time since the election of George Washington the defeated 
party represents but a little more than a third of the 
voting population of the United States. 


Some of our religious exchanges contain protests 
against organic union with Unitarians. With this pro- 
test we are in hearty accord; but they go further and 
object to any official recognition, of Unitarians in or- 
thodox assemblies. Of this attitude, when we get a 
little further on the way toward Christianity, our evan- 
gelical friends will be heartily ashamed. 


For the Chyistian Register. 


The Teaching Earth. 


BY A. EMERSON PALMER. 


Speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee.— Jos xii. 8. _ 


Incline thine ear, and, lo! the bounteous earth 
Shall be thy teacher. Questions manifold 
Men ask, inquisitive. Earth responds with gold 
And treasures multiform, of countless worth; 
To harvests vast upland ‘and plain give birth; 
Earth’s secrets taught by science we behold? 
Yet half the wondrous tale hath not been told: 
Search deep, of revelations rich no dearth. 


How can I think this goodly earth will wane, 
And to a cinder shrivel! Piteous fate 

For our terrestrial home so dear. I fain 
Would reckon life, more life, her fair estate. 

Were mine the power to fix her destiny, 

Earth should go on to immortality! 


A Tropical Thanksgiving. 


BY ANNETTA HALLIDAY-ANTONA. 


It was Thanksgiving in the far-away home across the 
sea, the day for family reunions and luxurious feasting; 
but here in this small Spanish capital of Teneriffe, in the 
Canaries, there was not an American save myself to 
remember the day. 

The Pilgrim Fathers of blessed memory had no sig- 
nificance upon this exiled island, neither had the bird of 
glorious proportions and its attendant goodies. To be 
sure, I had ordered one at my hotel, and the best sub- 
stitutes at hand for the component parts of the regulation 
American Thanksgiving dinner; but no power on earth 
could convince me that that turkey would appear before 
me in its brown entirety, and delicately odorous as in 
the days when the old Michigan farm was the meeting- 
place. Dear me! This would never do! Thousands of 
miles away from the States and their holidays, nearer to 
Africa than America, this was no place to indulge in 
thoughts of home; and it was surely the afternoon wind 
that had blown up the straining lump in my throat. 

The charm of the Canaries appeals to many separate 
sensibilities,—pathos, grandeur, beauty, historic sense; 
and weirdly picturesque is this isle of Teneriffe, born of 
the voluptuousness of some fire-god, the uncanny evi- 
dences of volcanic work abundant at every point, here in 
slopes of primrose-colored pumice dust, there in wavy 
beds of pale brown lava with twisted humps and pinnacles 
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and fissures, farther on in a wide inky current like a 
coarse blot, ‘the last flow of 1798. 

Teneriffe, set around with russet, volcanic hills, seemed 
always to me a mouthful, which sooner or later the mon- 
ster peak, Teyde, must swallow ,»—Teyde, the living vol- 
cano, with its prodigious swell, and in whose crater, by 
a strange contradiction of nature, a famous ice cavern 
exists, with a large pool of lustrous green ice in its midst 
and mammoth icicles like chandeliers. 

Yet Teyde is most beautiful. Many a morning I have 
watched her drape herself with gossamer veils of mist, 
now a coral-pink cloud effect, now a blue haze through 
which the bushes gleamed like silver. 

Softly, insensibly, that wondrous landscape soothed 
me again, as it had so often done before, and I strayed 
on through the jungles of fig-trees heavy with purple 
fruit. The forestry is largely African. There were 
plenty of shrubs, harmful and harmless, whose twigs the 
poisonous spiders wreathed with lace work; and here and 
there, in the shade of figs and eucalypti, the lizards slid 
like quicksilver. 

I never looked upon the debauch of vegetation in this 
island without thinking that the ancient Greeks were 
close to the truth when they gave a soul unto each plant’s 
individuality. Amid these great forces of nature the 
mind half unconsciously reverts to such Greek fancies. 

Everything was in leaf, a strange contrast to the gnarled 
black rocks of lava. Indeed, the fretwork of rocks is 
astonishing; and it requires but little imagining to pict- 
ure monks, nuns, hidalgos, peasants, all fleeing from 
the lava of Teyde in the frightful eruption of 1706. 

As I emerged from the purple-hued chestnut woods 
this Thanksgiving afternoon, with my hands full of ferns, 
a bewildering view presented itself, bewildering because 
of the infinity of its details and the variety of its beauty. 

Deep down over the unbroken trails of brambles and 
creepers, abloom with crimson and yellow flowers, the 
blue sea showed through the feathery crowns of palm- 
trees, that restless old sea striving ever to tear down and 
build up. Below me sprawled Santa Cruz, with its red 
roofs and stony streets, its carved, time-stained buildings 
and orchards of pear and apple and cherry. At one side 
stood a ruined convent in a great tract of asphodels and 
red and yellow poppies. Everywhere the cacti and aloes 
ran rampant beside the lemon and orange trees, the red 
volcanic ruts in the hills gleamed like crimson gashes, 
and far above me on the breezy heights, where the green 
turf was dotted with white iris, came the sound of goat 
bells. 

I was approaching a cochineal plantation, cochineal- 
raising being one of the principal industries of Teneriffe. 
Such a farm presents a curious appearance, each leaf of 
the cactus being bandaged in white linen to secure the 
insect upon it and to assure its feeding. The cochineal 
much resembles a black currant, and from its blood the 
magnificent carmine employed by painters is obtained. 
The little plantation, or cactus garden, was about four 
acres in extent,—an open piece of land protected against 
the west wind and surrounded with a hedge of reeds. 
The cacti were cuttings, planted perhaps two feet apart. 
A singular circumstance regarding the cochineal is that 
the insects are hatched out in the dead body of the 
mother, her skeleton serving as their cradle. The Span- 
iards long preserved a monopoly in the raising of this 
insect. 

The farm-house, or villa, had a lawn enclosed’ by 
plumbago and bougainvillea bushes, and showed many 
young dragon-trees and custard apples. Somewhat be- 
hind the house extended am orchard of mulberry and 
peach trees, and an incredibly rich perfume of jasmine 
steeped the landscape. 
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From behind a high hedge of roses a swarthy, blue- 
eyed woman, with long black hair, came toward me and 
invited me to rest upon her vine-hung portico. She was 
the lodge-keeper’s wife, a kindly peasant woman, with a 
head-dress of bright silk; and, while I rested, she urged 
upon me some dried figs and a hunch of barley bread and 
a little sour wine to wash them down. 

It was the best she had, and she offered them to me 
with a simple courtesy that had something noble in its 
manner. 

The carolling of thrushes and canaries came from road- 
side trees where the odors of wild mint and thyme were 
thickest, and upon their song broke the sound of the 
cathedral bells ringing peacefully down in the city. 

The woman told me that she was born upon this cochi- 
neal plantation and had never been away from it, not 
even down the valley to Santa Cruz. She seemed 
stupefied when I told her that my home was several 
thousand miles away. 

“Poor nina [child]!” tie exclaimed again and again, 
“poor little thing! It is not good, it is not good. Look 
you, nia, the insects do not thrive when they are re- 
moved.” 

Life for her had its beginnings and its endings in the 
cochineal bug, in whose culture her years had been spent; 
and yet I wondered stupidly, after a fashion of my own, 
had she perhaps something which many with full purses 
and travelled civilization missed? Contentment is as 
great a blessing as can befall one, and the majority of 
us are slaves because we covet more than we have. 

The sun was setting when I left her, and I started 
hotel-ward, refreshed. The world did not seem so wide 
when I remembered that in our big American factory 
towns the tired laborers, who found this holiday an added 
day of rest, were looking at the same beams, and that 
the dying rays shone into my grandmother’s dining- 
room and upon the family party assembled there, even 
as the last gleams danced before me on the rocks and 
glanced from leaf and flower, as I hurried down hill, with 
many misgivings, toward a foreign Thanksgiving dinner. 

There was an entrancingly odd sunset, the color of 
fresh blood, that tinted the pumice slopes saffron and 
painted the peaks crimson, brown-red, and purple. 
Upon Teyde’s heights that light of dying day would not 
fade out until the moon was high in the valley. 

Despite my nostalgia there seemed something homey 
about Santa Cruz that night. Its dull red roofs set in 
palms and dragon-trees had never looked more hospitable, 
its patios and olive and gray balconies more fascinating, 
its chiselled windows—iiracles of dainty heraldic work— 
more inviting. 

There was a smell of oleanders upon the air, and people 
were hurrying to the cathedral for the evening service. 
Ancient crones smoking cigarettes hastened along, 
women’s kerchiefed heads—yellow, purple, crimson, and 
blue—gossiped at the corners like so many knots of 
butterflies, and the streets were full of gay young men 
with snowy trousers and tight black cotton jackets 
against which the brilliant hued neck-cloth nestled in 
vivid contrast. 

Every part of the city seemed illumined by flashing 
black eyes, while the fragrance of heliotrope and jasmine 
and the glow of geranium and rose touched the emo- 
tional nature of those to whom odors and colors are not 
mere childish pleasures, with a something more forceful 
even than the subtle power of music. 

Steadily the shadows slid westward, the heavens 
seemed a limitless field where, by an alchemy superhu- 
man, glow after glow of brilliant hues materialized, and 
day had died out in a blood-red vapor as I entered my 
room in the Hétel de Espafia. 
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The proprietor’s wife, who was wont to embrace me 
lovingly night and morning and help herself to my 
brooches and neck-ribbons as occasion demanded, toiled 
laboriously up the stairs and knocked at my door. I 
opened it, and the lamplight streamed upon her rugged 
brown face and huge gold ear-rings and flared upon the 
packet of letters that filled her hands. 

Blessings on thee, little Spanish woman! Home letters 
thick and bulging with loving words, caution, advice, 
remembrance,—is there aught dearer to the wanderer 
in a foreign land than these tokens of distant home and 
friends? 

“Nina, mna!”’ began my hostess, and I looked up im- 
patiently at her interruption, ‘‘dinner awaits you. Bring 
them down with you and eat while it is good. The bird 
is much a@ la Americano.”’ 

There was some method in her madness; and, gathering 
up my mail, I descended, hungry from the exhilarating 
air, but with very little faith in the bird that was ‘‘much 
American.”’ 

It was sure to be dismembered, devitalized, dressed 
with garlic and cooked with oil, I thought, half laugh- 
ingly, half regretfully; but a genuine surprise awaited me. 

My round table had been pulled into a corner of the 
gallery by itself, and illuminated with a branching can- 
delabra of six candles; a small shrine of some indulgent 
Madonna was established at one side, its red light burn- 
ing cheerfully, and a magnificent spray of azaleas spread 
their perfect shadows in the candle gleam upon the 
snowy cloth; while—marvel of marvels!—a turkey, crisp 
and brown, as if it had stepped from some New England 
kitchen, graced my solitary board. There was also 
chocolate of unrivalled excellence, and guava tarts and 
mince pies. 

The Spaniards near by looked on with grave curiosity, 
for the proprietress had evidently informed them that 
it was the ‘‘sefiorita’s fiesta.” 

“Much Americano!”’ smiled the landlady, hovering 
around me with glistening eyes. 

I had tasted the first mouthful of dressing. Shades 
of the Pilgrim Fathers! There were, then, such things as 
summer savory and oysters in this Spanish island? My 
suspicions were aroused. 

“Bring me the cook,” I said suddenly, ‘‘I wish to com- 
pliment him.” 

And then it had to be confessed how the kind-hearted 
woman, anxious to please, had sent the turkey to the 
English consulate and begged to have it cooked in the 
real American way; and how the cook, who had once 
lived in New York, had entered into the secret to the 
best of his ability, and refused to be paid for his achieve- 
ment. 

Lithe, thoughtful, dark-faced sefiora! In remembrance 
of that Thanksgiving turkey in a foreign land I looked 
leniently upon her little pilferings ever afterward. 

After dinner I stepped out upon the balcony where 
the moon silvered the scene like flakes of mother-of- 
pearl. Over in the Plaza the fountains were splashing 
under the palm-trees, and the green frogs babbling amor- 
ously in the starlight; and a woman, with the impudent 
expression of a gypsy upon her face and a rose in her 
hair, strolled by to the Cathedral Square where a military 
band were playing. 

Could this tropical creature be in any sense a sister to 
those hard-working women across the seas, who, like their 
Puritan ancestors, still are accustomed to rise at half 
past four in the morning and make hot doughnuts for 
breakfast ? 

This contrast between dead memories and present life 
is one of the chief charms of travel; and, though silence 
and sadness often attend the reminiscences, they are, 
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nevertheless, the inevitable impressions of memory’s 
kaleidoscope, which, after all, forms the background 
upon which all moods are painted by those levellers of 
rank and creed, those destroyers of unrest and unreality,— 
associations. 


Thanksgiving. 


For God’s good earth and all it holds, thanksgiving; 

For God’s good care which us enfolds, thanksgiving; 

For health and strength and love and cheer, thanksgiving; 
And may we know another year the joy of living. oat 


Heredity and Human Progress. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


The conviction frequently finds utterance that man- 
kind can be greatly improved, and at a pace much more 
rapid than is now the case, if the laws of heredity could 
be strictly applied to the process of human advance. It 
is declared that we apply our knowledge to the improve- 
ment of plants and animals, but neglect it in regard to 
our own kind. The vast revolutionary influence of the 
principle of evolution, the extensive studies into the laws 
of heredity and variation made by scientists, the applica- 
tion of the principles of natural selection and sexual 
selection to the causes of change in organic forms, have 
all helped to emphasize the thought that man can be 
improved by the same processes that produce new and 
more highly developed breeds of sheep and horses. 

Certain factors of the problem are wholly overlooked 
in the usual treatment of this most suggestive subject. 
New breeds of horses are produced by the application of 
the same processes that are followed in natural selection, 
why not use these to produce new breeds of men? Higher 
individual types of animals are developed by artificial 
selection, we can in the same way grow up a nobler race 
of men. One formidable difficulty stands in the way of 
such an attempt, which the theorists have apparently 
not taken into account. In order to produce a higher 
race of men by selective breeding, there must be exer- 
cised an absolute control of individual choice, personal 
preference must be ignored, and the monogamic rela- 
tion of the sexes must be abolished. Whoever will study 
the methods of breeders in producing higher types of 
animals will discover that this must be done with un- 
compromising disregard of individual preferences. 

What was attempted by John Humphrey Noyes in the 
Oneida Community must be carried out on a more ex- 
tensive scale and with a more rigid enforcement of se- 
lective conditions, in order that any notable results may 
be secured for the process of stirpiculture. The ethical 
convictions of the neighbors of that community abolished 
its attempt at the application of the laws of heredity. 
The same convictions make it impossible to apply the 
methods of the breeder to the improvement of the human 
race. A practical difficulty of vast proportions must be 
overcome in order to accomplish anything by means of 
stirpiculture. Who will select the men and women who 
are to mate with each other, and who will determine the 
conditions under which the new human creature is to 
appear? Such suggestions may seem absurd, but they 
must be rigidly applied if anything like the same results 
are to be produced among men that are brought to pass 
by breeders among animals. Such an artificial, arbi- 
trary, and autocratic method of controlling human choice 
and preference we know cannot be applied wherever there 
is any element of individual liberty in existence. In the 
evolution of mankind individual choice in the relations 
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of the sexes has had a powerful influence, and we ought 
to be content to permit it to continue in operation. All 
suggestions made by men who are influenced by purely 
scientific considerations looking toward the abolition of 
individual choice and right to exist must prove entirely 
futile before that profound human conviction which 
emphasizes personal rights. 

Those who plead for stirpiculture, or eugenics (both 
words invented by Francis Galton), probably have some- 
thing very different in mind than the processes of the 
breeder. They assume that the individual man and 
woman will apply the selective methods that will result 
in higher race conditions. The fact is, however, that 
such individual selection never yet took place, naturally 
or artificially. No one can assume that among animals, 
where natural selection has unrestricted action, there 
is any conscious choice and choice looking to race im- 
provement. In artificial selection the breeder absolutely 
controls the individuals, who have no conscious or pur- 
posive relations to the ends sought. It is true that men 
may select mates with reference to a higher type of off- 
spring; but how often is it done even by the wisest? 

If we assume, however, that some men and women are 
wise enough to apply the laws of heredity to their own 
actions, what then? It must not be forgotten that the 
methods of the breeder—for the advocates of stirpi- 
culture always bring us to that example—can be success- 
fully applied only within very narrow limits. He selects 
with reference to speed, strength, or some other special 
quality. In concentrating growth processes on some 
single feature, he destroys the natural harmony and unity 
of organic structure that are essential to the best results. 
The result is weakness at some points, with every gain of 
strength at others. Therefore, the breeder cannot pro- 
ceed beyond a very definite limit in his selective processes. 
Unlimited improvement is an impossibility. The arti- 
ficially produced breed is always delicate and fragile; 
and, the moment the selective process is withdrawn, there 
is a return to the normal type of the race. 

If it were ever to become possible for the advocate of 
stirpiculture to apply his theories on any large scale or to 
an extent that would be.at all significant, he would meet 
with another natural process that would be a formidable 
obstacle to the results he desires. All highly bred ani- 
mals become infertile, and all highly civilized races of 
men tend to decrease in numbers from the same cause. 
An element of virility, coarseness, closeness to nature, 
is essential to increase of numbers among men. It may 
be argued that fewer men and better is desirable; but 
how can men be better who have lost strength, vigor, 
and manly power? It may be justly questioned, there- 
fore, if the proposed methods of stirpiculture would not 
devitalize the race. 

As a rule the advocates of stirpiculture ignore the 
methods of heredity, as these have been interpreted by 
the great majority of the leading biologists. A vast 
amount of popular ignorance exists on the subject of 
heredity, and conclusions are drawn from its processes 
which are wholly illegitimate. Most radical of these 
conclusions is the one which assumes that whatever the 
parent gains in his individual development is transmitted 
to his offspring. It is assumed that individual experi- 
ence is transmitted without fail, and all popular inter- 
pretations of heredity rest on this conclusion. The 
scientist defines this theory as that of the transmission - 
of “acquired characters,’’ and very few biologists now ac 
cept it. The fact is that no proof has ever been brought 
forward that justifies the conclusion that what is individu- 
ally acquired can be passed on to offspring by the process 
of heredity. 

No child inherits directly from its parents, but through 
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them from the family or race. The many instances which 
seem to prove the contrary are wrongly interpreted, and 
are due to the fact that child and parent inherit from the 
sate common source or that the child has imitated his 
father or mother in the psychological process of mental 
development. Much that is popularly regarded as the 
result of physiological heredity is due to training or 
social heredity. This ignoring of some of the most vital 
factors of heredity results in a wide-spread notion that all 
higher forms of mental life, which are defined as talent 
or genius, are due to directly transmitted qualities. 
We are told about family genius, and lists of notable 
men and women who belonged to certain families are 
given us. That genius is hereditary we have no right to 
deny; but it is assumed that it will go on endlessly, 
accumulating in force and power. This is what the ad- 
vocate of stirpiculture seems to assume as true. 

When we look rigidly at the facts, we find that genius 
has never remained in any family, recorded on the pages 
of biography or history, beyond a few generations. 
The Bach family had one or more men of genius in it 
for nine succeeding generations, and then the genius dis- 
appeared. ‘The great collection of facts brought together 
by Francis Galton shows that genius rarely remains in 
any family beyond four or five generations. Then there 
comes a return to the normal conditions either because 
of intermarriage or the weakening of qualities essential 
to permanence. Kingship was based on the hereditary 
idea, as was all aristocratic society. Power to rule 
does not come through heredity, however; and states- 
manship cannot be kept within family limits. Every 
aristocracy in the world shows degeneration and dis- 
appearance of the most lordly families after a few gen- 
erations. In every city we find the process of recruit- 
ing from the country that is essential to the continuance 
of mental vigor and business initiative. The man bred 
to homely pursuits amid conditions of energy and self- 
direction gains wealth and position, gives his sons educa- 
tion and refinement, and in the third generation appears 
vice and weakness. 

The popular conception of heredity assumes that the 
evolutionary process goes on steadily toward growth and 
improvement. Even men of education and leadership 
so interpret the evolutionary idea, and they are startled 
when it is made known to them that any other conclu- 
sion is possible. This conception of an eternally accumu- 
lative evolutionary process,-that leads on to endless im- 
provement and growth, lies at the basis of the popular 
conception of stirpiculture. The development theory 
shows two processes at work,—evolution and degenera- 
tion, growth and decay. ‘The one is as natural as the 
other, and both alike have played their part in the evo- 
lutionary process. When conditions are favorable, there 
is growth; when unfavorable, decay. Some organic 
forms are improving, others are degenerating. Some 
races are making progress, others are in process of decay 
and extinction. In the study of any human society it 
is not difficult to discover that some families are growing 
stronger, while others are decaying. It is not those 
most fortunately situated, from the point of view of 
social standards, that are advancing and have with them 
the promises of the future. Life is not always on the 
side of the strongest battalions, whatever may have been 
Napoleon’s dictum. 

It should not be forgotten that the greatest geniuses 
were not born in aristocratic families or in those where 
genius is hereditary. Such men as Shakespeare, Na- 
peer and Lincoln had no heredity worth naming. 

here was nothing behind them to account for their 
genius. This fact is in harmony with the latest con- 
clusion of biologists, who have discovered that there is 
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an element of spontaneity in the hereditary process that 
cannot be accounted for or defined. Variation is ever 
present and powerful, and the new type may appear at 
any moment and under any given conditions, so far as 
we are as yet able to determine. The marvellous growth 
process, which we define under some of its aspects as 
heredity and variation, is too spontaneous, original, 
and self-directive to submit itself to our formulas or to 
produce only such results as our theories require. 

The practical conclusion is that no family or group of 
persons can make use of methods of biological improve- 
ment other than those which are universal. The laws 
of heredity give no promise that an aristocracy of cult- 
ure and refinement will be established in the present or 
future. So far as we can now read the laws of racial 
growth, they indicate that all men must advance to- 
gether; and there can be no concentration on genius, 
beauty, or culture without weakness and decay. Ethical 
motives and causes cannot be superseded by biological 
processes. 


Choosing the Past. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY. 


Did you ever look at your mind? a 

Have you noticed what a patchwork of color and a 
medley of sound it contains? There is a shriek of dis- 
tress, the chirp of a thousand birds, the clang of a bell, 
the echo of a song upon a lonely road, a blotch of blood, 
a field of white, a barren hill, a shadow on the water, a 
shimmer of light on the leaves. 

Have you thought that these scenes and sounds and 
feelings are the material with which the mind builds its 
thought, the thread with which it weaves its fancies, the 
stuff of which its dreams are made? 

When you look over the workshop of material gathered 
by the five senses, there is thuch you wish were not there. 
Some of it weakens all your efforts. 

“T heard a story when I was a boy,’ 
man, ‘‘that has cursed me all my life.” Other things 
you find there which interfere with your happiness. ‘“‘I’ve 
wished a thousand times I could blot out the memory of 
that scene.’ You have heard that often, and said it 
yourself perhaps. Other material you find there is 
merely in the way. 

Much of this mind stuff, these scenes and sounds and 
sensations, come to us accidentally, more of it of our 
own choosing. Largely we determine what thoughts 
and memories shall fill our minds by what we choose to 
see and hear. 

We choose the food for the body, why not for the mind? 
If we know a food will burden our stomachs, we do not 
eat it. If a food is decayed, we throw it away: if it is 
poison, we shun it. Some things we know will retard 
our mental and spiritual growth,—things that will poison 
our minds and haunt our memory,—yet we take them in 
at random. We go eagerly to witness the most horrible 
spectacles, deliberately read questionable literature, and 
listen to songs and stories that taint our mental blood. 
Then, when we discover weakness, ghastliness, and vul- 
garity in our thoughts, we call it original sin, and say, 
‘Oh, well, one cannot help his thoughts!” 

But he can. The world offers a million varieties of 
mind food. Some is poison, some is unwholesome, some 
is not nutritious, while others are good, and still others 
excellent. We may choose as we will. We have the 
power to shun those sights and sounds that take from 
our happiness and injure our usefulness. We may learn 


, 
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to shut them out, even when they are before our open 
eyes. 
By strength of will we may direct our senses, and say 
this and that will I take into my mind, and the other 
will I leave. There is plenty and to spare of the sweet 
and wholesome material. There are enough happy 
tears without feeding on the wails of woe. ‘There are 
enough smiles without gathering in the laugh of scorn. 
There are enough stories of human love and sympathy 
and heroism without listening to the vulgar. Yes, the 
world offers an abundance of kindly light and musical 
sound, of strength and beauty and courage and hope, 
for us to gather material enough for the most profound 
mind’s need and the broadest heart’s sympathies. 

We are happier and better and stronger with the rest 
shut out. 

MARCELINE, Mo. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Parable of the Prodigal: A Homily. 


BY REV. NATHANAEL SEAVER, JR. 


When he came to himself, he said, ...I will arise and go to my 
father, and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son: make me as one of thy hired servants.—LUKE xv. 17-19. 

Because the parables enfolded lessons more momentous 
and profound than can be seen by the casual reader, they 
demand careful analysis and are most profitably dis- 
cussed as a whole by the homiletic method. 

There are topics for at least four homilies in this 
parable, but we will treat them as they stood in the 
mind of Jesus, as features of a general thought :-— 

I. Man’s Free Agency in Sin and Repentance. 

II. The Essential Facts in Repentance. 

III. God’s Attitude toward the Sinner. 

IV. The Uncharitable Attitude of Man. 

Space limits will not permit an exhaustive considera- 
tion of any. 

I. The first conspicuous feature of the story is the 
freedom of the Prodigal’s action. He went into exile 
voluntarily. He followed evil ways, with company of 
his own choosing. He remained away from home as 
long as he wished. He returned of his own accord. If 
his father dissuaded him at the beginning, it is not hinted. 
If he sent messengers urging his return, they did not 
claim or exercise authority. There is not even a promise 
of forgiveness or welcome. Knowing his father’s spirit, 
the son evidently took that for granted. The narrative 
hinges on the fact that he came to limself.. His better 
impulses, which were his true self, resumed sway after 
being repressed during months or years of waywardness, 
and the rest naturally followed. 

There is not a trace of Christian fatalism in all this. 
Had Jesus believed that man is helplessly biassed by 
innate depravity, he would not have overlooked this op- 
portunity for showing that he was hopelessly reprobate 
from the beginning. Had he believed that demonic pos- 
session makes man an automaton, he would have said 
that he was led captive on the downward path by super- 
mundane powers, and that he was involved in ruin by 
influences he had neither the will nor the power to es- 
cape. Had he believed in irresistible grace, he would have 
pictured him in the saving crisis as snatched from de- 
spair and led homeward by a messenger. 

The expression ‘‘came to himself’’ is found in several 
languages, with the identical meaning of recovery of 
judgment or repentance, and suggests the once univer- 
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sally prevalent belief in double personality or possession. 
The phenomena which originated it are discussed in 
Romans vii., and are familiar to modern students. ; 

We say a man is himself when in full possession of his 
mental and physical powers or living where his rights 
are respected, his fitness of use and his language under- 
stood; but he is not himself when his mind is impaired, 
or when he is impelled to wrong by overmastering pas- 
sion. Then he is beside himself and is likely to think 
he is swept along against his will. ; 

The expressions ‘‘Prince of the Powers of the Air,” 
‘“‘Prince of the World” (zon), and the badly translated 
passage beginning ‘‘We wrestle not against flesh and 
blood,” illustrate this general conception, which was 
accepted by the earlier reformers and later by Cotton 
Mather and his contemporaries, and is still prevalent. 

Whatever its Scriptural sanction or its psychical en- 
couragement, the belief is irreligious and demoralizing. 
The man who fancies he is overborne or coerced by mys- 
terious compulsions gladly accepts an excuse which re- 
lieves him in some measure of responsibility or blame, 
and he makes no courageous resistance. The Turk dem- 
onstrates his moral weakness by saying in seasons of 
difficulty, ‘‘Kismet” (“‘It is fate’). 

If Calvinism begot a sturdy race of believers and ac- 
tors, it was because common sense ever rises superior 
to accepted dogmas. Conscience makes persistent pro- 
test when men claim credit because of their ancestors’ 
virtues, saddles them with their guilt, or pretends to 
assume the penalty of their misdeeds. It is no easy 
matter to persuade ourselves that we are overpersuaded. 
A multitude of sectarians only believe they believe, 
which is what Dr. Clarke characterized as make belief. 
Fortunate indeed are those who do not regard them- 
selves as waifs, swept hither or thither by surges of di- 
vine or demonic impulse. 

II. But will or can a man, long abandoned to evil 
courses, turn from them unless moved by unusual or 
powerful influences? If he goes to the bad when virtue 
is comparatively easy and becomes confirmed by evil 
habits until all desire to reform is extinguished, will the 
good impulse become spontaneous and potent still later, 
when he is more hardened in iniquity and his moral in- 
stincts are blunted? 

Such questions assume a rare if not impossible condi- 
tion. I believe no man of sound mind is hopelessly rep- 
robate. However iniquitous his life, he at times re- 
proaches himself. He has better moments when he 
wishes he could obey those promptings of conscience 
which he fancies are temporarily frustrated by circum- 
stances of unusual difficulty. The inner communings 
shape themselves in this form: ‘‘I am better than I 
appear to be, but am fettered by my conditions. I am 
better than I dare to confess. I wish I could cut loose 
from evil society and break the bonds of self-indulgence.” 

We do not know well enough the offenders who seem 
to us incorrigible. Every outcast who reforms tells us 
that he was never able to suppress utterly his self- 
reproving thoughts; and men in the very midst of a 
wicked career invariably plead, perhaps with good war- 
rant, that they are too severely judged. They always 
entertain hopes of repentance, however delusive. 

In its essence the soul is aspiring and indestructible 
and tends to dominate the life. Its divine qualities may 
be impeded: they cannot be quenched. ‘This is in keep- 
ing with Jesus’ words, “He came himself.’? They im- 
plied original virtue, not original sin. ; 

I fully acquiesce in Dr. Hedge’s assumption of essential 
greatness or smallness of soul, and recognize the terrible 
stress of unpropitious conditions. We are blinded by 
ignorance, distorted by false training, hampered by in- 
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heritance, and misled by erroneous judgment, yet we can 
gradually overcome these drawbacks if we will. There is 
another side to the question. The prisoner can forge 
a weapon from his fetters. 

I can picture the Prodigal as ‘‘cosseted”’ and indulged 
to his cost. He was, doubtless, overconfident in his 
ability to wrestle successfully with the world; for that 
is the common failing of youth. When he started out, 
he expected to return soon, successful and triumphant; 
but, alas! he was poorly equipped with wisdom, self- 
knowledge, and self-control, and fell an easy victim to 
flatterers and adventurers. We are told that fools Jearn 
only in the school of experience, but that is also the school 
for sages. Blessings in the guise of misfortunes have 
profited all of us. Fortune’s favorites are generally 
fortune’s victims. 

When a man’s props are cut away by dispensations of 
failure, and he discovers that he was not greater than 
other men merely because chance placed him higher, that 
his self-esteem was no proof of superior worth, and that 
his vain ambition was no guaranty of fitness, he is pre- 
pared to review his real situation calmly and profitably. 

Hurried along in the delirium of pleasure and passion, 
the Prodigal had neither time nor inclination to reflect; 
but, when condemned to solitude, idleness, and privation, 
he could no longer suppress his inward questionings. 
Sweet is this use of adversity. 

We must not conclude that he was immediately peni- 
tent; for coming to one’s self is a process, not a crisis. 
A soul was never transformed in a moment, though the 
influences leading up to reformation may be unseen. 
Habitual perversity is slow to yield. Had not the Prodi- 
gal’s money been squandered, had some boon companion 
been compassionate, or had some easy and agreeable 
means of support been found, he would, doubtless, have 
continued in rebellious pride; but, fortunately, woes multi- 
plied, every resource failed, and he began to be in want. 
Did he even then turn his face homeward? No. He 
hired out as a field hand. The foolish proud endure a 
deal of adversity before they learn humility and abandon 
folly. Times grew worse, but he would not surrender. 
He would feed swine first. How long? As long as body 
and soul would hold together. 

But the famine increased until his employer ceased to 
feed him. He must now snatch food from the swine or 
starve. We can picture his physical and spiritual dis- 
tress. In the degradation of a swineherd, expelled from 
human society, and an object of universal contempt, new 
light dawned upon his soul. The ingratitude and heart- 
lessness of the voluptuous world in which he had been 
immersed and the hollowness of its pretentious but 
coarse delights were now fully revealed to him. He 
began to despise its babbling scorn. Did not his deser- 
tion by false friends prove that they were even more con- 
temptible than he? Was it not plain that they cared 
only for the entertainment and naught for the enter- 
tainer? Of all toward whom he had been prodigal no 
man gave unto him. There was famine in the land, but 
a worse famine in his heart; and how could he he p con- 
trasting his bitter desolation with the comfort, peace, 
and parental goodness on which he had so lightly turned 
his back? 

A season of candid self-examination is ever followed 
by blessed revelations. It had at last become easy to 
rise to the courage of self-rebuke. ‘‘This misery is of my 
own choosing. I defied the warnings of wisdom, the en- 
treaties of affection, the admonitions of conscience, and 
the peacefulness of innocence, and preferred the delusions 
of vanity, the enticements of pleasure, the blandishments 
of flattery, the delirium of passion, and the discord of 
pandemonium. I thought I was the prized companion 
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of princes, but my fellow-men have pronounced the just 
verdict that I am fit only to feed swine.” 

Such self-judgment signalizes an era of moral courage, 
but even he who has boldly descended into the valley of 
humiliation has not yet achieved the supreme triumph 
of Christian manhood. He has swept away delusions, 
suppressed foolish vanity, conquered base longings, 
broken with an unworthy past; but he may not yet 
be equal to the struggles of the future. 

The true method of repentance is indicated by the 
etymology of the Greek term, which has the force of the 
military command: ‘‘To the right about! Face!’ Not 
only must we pause and turn around, but go just as fast 
in the opposite direction. Not only must the Prodigal 
abandon an evil world, he must next confront and resist 
it. Beyond the consciousness of sin lies the nobler con- 
sciousness of divine achievement. ‘‘I, who have lived so 
perversely and abjectly, must deliver my soul from deg- 
radation. I must rebuild the shattered edifice of char- 
acter. Being fully awake to the deceitfulness of flattery, 
I must now challenge the assaults of ridicule. I will no 
longer be a cowardly slave, but my own man and a true 
one. I will arise and go to my father. I am perishing 
with hunger for his love; and, in defiance of a gainsaying 
world, I will appeal to it and prove at last by humble ser- 
vice that I am no longer ungrateful and unworthy.” 

Such holy resolves illumine the contrite soul with a 
flood of light. This is coming to one’s self. This is re- 
generation. Theologians have been pleased to call such 
a spiritual experience a ‘‘change of heart,’ but Jesus 
showed unmistakably in this parable that he regarded it 
as a recovery of heart because it is a liberation of that 
divine nature which cannot be extinguished. When the 
present Boston post-office was being erected, laborers, ex- 
cavating for the cellar, uncovered unexpectedly the old 
Blackstone spring which gave to Spring Lane its name. 
It was choked and forgotten for generations, but its liv- 
ing water flows now as freely as of old. So the better 
life gushes forth when the earth clods are cleared away. 
So a man who has come to himself enters not upon a new 
and miraculous condition, but upon an old, a natural, a 
recovered condition. 

These suggestions of the parable find responsive chords 
in our own spiritual experience. Although we neither 
confess nor believe we are miserable offenders, we are 
discontented with ourselves every day, feeling that we 
are far removed from our true and normal condition of 
filial duty, affection, and peace. When we realize how 
poorly we are doing, we suspect we are feeding swine for 
a thankless world. Every day what we accomplish falls 
far short of what we could and should accomplish. Every 
day has seasons of regret, perhaps of resolve. The man 
who never entertains self-reproach, if such there be, is 
wasting the substance of his soul. He is far away from 
his home, far away from his true self, and will not realize 
it so long as his spiritual perceptions are benumbed by 
the indulgence, bewildered by the excitement, drowned 
by the vain clatter of the world in which he is immersed. 

But even he cannot be blind, deaf, and rebellious for- 
ever. Sooner or later disenchantment will come, and 
the depth of the degradation will be thé measure of peni- 
tent distress and the difficulty of redemption. Every 
soul will, yea, must, at last pass through the vale of hu- 
miliation and toil slowly up the heights of holy endeavor. 

III. We have dwelt at some length upon the experi- 
ence of the penitent because that is the central thought 
of the parable, but hardly less conspicuous and impor- 
tant are its suggestions concerning the divine attitude 
toward those who offend. 

The Prodigal’s father seems to have been unwise in 
yielding to his son’s solicitations when he must have an- 
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ticipated the painful issue and the great financial loss. 
Yet is not this God’s method with ourselves? Although 
we are unwise and weak, he is bountiful, and we are as 
free to go as we are welcome to return. Unless sin is as 
easy as virtue, we are not free agents. How are wisdom, 
the sense of responsibility, and moral stamina attainable 
except through the enjoyment of liberty unhampered by 
restraints and compulsions with the path of duty made 
evident and attractive? I said at the beginning that we 
have no hint that the father used authority or dissuasion, 
but we are not to conclude that he ever lost sight of his 
wayward son and never sent friendly messages or warn- 
ings. Of this, however, we may be sure: he did not 
want him to come back till he could come back chastened 
and whole. We may even infer that he anticipated this 
consummation because he saw him a great way off. 
Then he waited no longer, but ran to meet him, fell on 
his neck, kissed him, and did not even permit him to 
finish his penitent confession, but checked him before he 
had opportunity to plead for menial service. The evident 
sincerity of the contrition was pledge enough and com- 
pensation enough. The squandered patrimony that had 
redeemed a lost soul could well be spared. 

All this is consistent with the teachings of Jesus on 
other occasions. Even the brother who offends seven 
times in a day and pleads repentance is to be taken at 
his word. Nor was this policy the first defended. The 
eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel says definitely and im- 
pressively, ‘‘If the wicked shall turn from his sins . 
and do that which is lawful and right,.. . all the trans- 
gressions he hath committed shall not be mentioned unto 
him.’”’ I can understand why old-school theologians 
might hold aloof from a chapter not in harmony with 
dogmas, kindred to election, original sin, and atonement; 
but I marvel that they profited so little by the monitory 
implications of this parable. They evidently placed more 
stress on a dogmatic system than on a careful study of 
the text. 

IV. The episode of the elder brother’s protest was 
probably introduced to emphasize the difference between 
God’s attitude and man’s attitude toward offenders. I 
have heard many just persons insist that the brother was 
watranted in being angry because the Prodigal had been 
treated better than he deserved,—a fact which will hardly 
be denied. The ne’er-do-well who has squandered a fort- 
une not only escapes rebuke, but is treated as an hon- 
ored guest. Why should not such an overplus of forgive- 
ness provoke the anger of a brother who has remained at 
home, industrious and loyal? Of course he has not yet 
heard that the Prodigal will hereafter be a helper and not 
an idle parasite, but he would not believe it if he did 
hear it. 

Be that as it may, we have in this story an exact state- 
ment of God’s dealings with ourselves. We all feel that 
we are treated better than we deserve, but, furthermore, 
feel that severity would be less regenerative than kind- 
ness. If free forgiveness seems inequitable, it cannot be 
that God is in error, but that our own attitude is too 
harsh and uncharitable. It seems right and wise that 
the sun should shine on the evil and the good, and that 
the rain fall for the just and the unjust. Divine wisdom 
vindicates itself. He who is forgiven much loves much, 
and love is the greatest thing in the universe. 

There is also a hint herein of the fallacy of the popular 
doctrine of the atonement. What God seeks is not com- 
pensation, but the saving of the lost. What would not 
a man give in exchange for a soul purified, liberated, 
saved! Yea, what would not God give! 

If we examine the terms of the parable closely, we shall 
see that the elder brother is not entitled to our sym- 
pathy. Inthe first place, he was unfraternal. He could 
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at least have withheld censure until he learned the con- 
ditions of the return. He could at least have been piti- 
ful, but he had not experienced hardship enough for 
that. Furthermore, he boasted without warrant. He 
would probably have done no better had he gone into 
a far country, but that was not practicable. The whole 
property had been divided, and the homestead had fallen 
to him as the elder son. This he could not alienate, so 
he made a virtue of his necessity. 

Worst of all, he did not tell the truth. How could he 
impeach his father’s generosity? Why should he com- 
plain that he never received a kid when all the flocks 
and herds were at his command? ‘‘Son, thou art ever 
with me, and all that I have is thine.’’ That was literally 
true. Shall we say then that this man, dealt with 
abundantly, was justified in being angry because he 
thought his wayward brother was treated too kindly? 

His unfraternal resentment proved that he surely had 
not come to himself. Jesus sums up the whole matter 
when he says there is more joy in heaven over a repent- 
ant sinner than over many men outwardly just. 

What room can we find in this general theory of peni- 
tence and forgiveness for the spontaneous grace of God? 
None whatever for a grace that is fickle. None whatever 
for a grace unearned. What then is God’s agency in 
regeneration? Nothing in the way of restraint or com- 
pulsion. Much in the way of response. When we turn 
to him, we shall find him ready with love. When we turn 
our backs upon him, he will not prevent nor compel us. 
When we return in sincere penitence, we shall not think 
God is unwise if our sins are not mentioned unto us, 
Love and mercy cancel all indebtedness. 


Spiritual Life. 


Let it be our business less to fight or even to expose 
error or to criticise fault, than to disclose and manifest 
verity and right, and to be the evolution we preach, as 
co-creators with God.—Bartol. 


ed 


Especially bless me with the encouraging sight of a 
better man than myself, and cheer me with a high ex- 
ample. I know that there are times when a sharp or 
gentle rebuke is in order, and that ‘‘faithful are the 
wounds of a friend.” But the wiser doctors have lost 
their faith in blood-letting, and they know that clumsy 
surgery kills more than it cures.—Charles G. Ames. 


od 


One truth must grow ever clearer—the truth that 
there is an Inscrutable Existence everywhere manifested, 
to which he (the man of science) can neither find nor 
conceive beginning or end. Amid the mysteries which 
become the more mysterious the more they are thought 
about, there will remain the one absolute certainty, that 
he is ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy, 
from which all things proceed.—Herbert Spencer. 


& 


Fairer grows the earth each morning 
To the eyes that watch aright; 
Every dewdrop sparkles warning 
Of a miracle in sight; 
Of some unsuspected glory 
Waiting in the old and plain; 
Poet’s dream nor traveller’s story 
Words such wonders as remain. 
—Wiulham C, Gannett. 
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Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Election. 


It is nine days since the election, and that is the 
period which the ‘‘general reader”’ gives to reflection on 
any one subject of whatever importance. I am well 
aware, while I write, that before to-morrow the ‘‘general 
reader’’ will have dismissed this subject from his mind 
and will ask ‘“‘What next?’ All the same, there are 
one or two considerations, really very important, which 
I will put in print here, taking my chances for ten men 
and women of sense to consider them. 

I. With reference to the press of this country. Every 
man of intelligence who knows the people and puts him- 
self into intercourse with all sorts and conditions of men 
knew last March that the American people was well sat- 
isfied with the administration of the national govern- 
ment, that the American people took an intense and in- 


telligent interest personally in Theodore Roosevelt, and 


so knew, in short, that he would be chosen in November. 
They knew this as well as the same people know it to-day. 
There were a few white-haired old gentlemen of eighty, 
who looked in at their clubs before they went home to 
dinner to read the newspapers, more or less treasonable, 
filled with lies more or less abject, who supposed that he 
was not to be chosen. But, as I have said, every man 
who has to do with the people by and large, who culti- 
vates his acquaintance with those people, whether they 
belong to Mr. Arnold’s ‘‘Margin” or to the rank and file 
who work in the service of the republic, knew that 
Roosevelt would be chosen. 

Now here is my first matter of inquiry, Will any in- 
telligent gentleman who has to conduct a great news- 
paper tell me or tell anybody else why he kept up from 
the 1st of March to the 8th of November the super- 


stition, which to any average man in the United States 


seems now perfectly absurd,—the superstition that any- 
body else was to be chosen President? I can understand 
it for the club man who, like other Pharisees, thinks this 
“people is accursed’; but I cannot understand it for 
men of affairs dealing largely with the public of Am- 
erica. 

Are there ten men in the country who are in control 
of the public press who will say now that they expected 
that Judge Parker would be chosen? I ask this question 
with some curiosity, because those of us who believe in 
ideas, who believe in God, who believe in truth, have 
for nine months regarded all these assertions as what in 
the old language of England are called ‘‘lies.’”’ We have 
regarded them so every day, as we have opened one of 
these journals or another; and it would be very interest- 
ing to us to know from the conductor of one of those 
journals how he justifies, from day to day, such printing 
of what he knows to be untrue. 

Iam well aware that clergymen have a better chance 
than most men among the rank and file have for know- 
ing the drift of mind and feeling among all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, but at the same time I know that 
“Argus-eyed Press’? pretends that it knows this better 
than anybody else does. What I would like to have 
““Argus-eyed Press”’ tell us is, How it is that in the last 
nine months half those ‘leaders of opinion,”’ as the gentle- 
men connected with the press tell me they are, were en- 
tirely ignorant of the drift of opinion in the American 
people? 

Il. Another topic of great interest to men who care for 
the work of universal suffrage, as I do, is the light which 
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this election throws for leaders of political discussion in 
the future. A very prominent argument, so called, in 
the methods of the opposition has been the presenting in 
detail of statements of enormous expenses incurred by 
the American people in the last four years, The sums 
appropriated by Congress and expended under its direc- 
tion have been truly enormous: princely is no word, 
princes cannot do such things. It has been supposed, 
apparently, that the people of the United States want 
a parsimonious administration of their government. 
They have been told in every form of black and white 
that they are over-taxed, and that a new administration 


- would reduce the government expenditure. 


All this sort of talk is simply feudal. If, in the gov- 
ernment of ‘‘inferiors” by ‘‘superiors,’’ you can persuade 
the inferior class who pay the taxes that the superior 
class who spends the taxes are spending them for its 
own behoof,—as if the king is spending the taxes to buy 
a palace for a mistress, or that he is spending the taxes 
to increase the army which he has to hold the people 
under,—you present a very strong consideration. 

But to urge that consideration in a republic is so absurd 
that, if one did not see the ‘‘margin people”’ doing it 
constantly, he would not suppose it possible, In a re- 
public the people is the sovereign. The holder of this 
treasure is the people. The people likes to spend the 
treasure if it can spend it to its own advantage. In the 
present case the people of the United States is glad, not 
sorry, to expend eighteen million dollars a year in the 
irrigation of one million square miles in the middle of 
America, Now to say to that people, ‘‘If you do not 
expend this eighteen million of dollars you will have it 
in the treasury, or your winter trousers will cost you 
five cents less than they did when you bought them,” 
seems to a Democrat or Republican perfectly absurd. 
The rich man with an income of fifty thousand dollars, 
if you please, is not pleased when the master of his house- 
hold gives him, say, baked beans or pea soup for his din- 
ner instead of the dinner which he wants to have and 
could, because, when he calls up the master of his house- 
hold, he informs him that he has saved a dollar, five dol- 
lars, or twelve on the menu. ‘The rich man has the 
money, he wants a good dinner, and he peys for a good 
dinner. 

The people of the United States is this rich man. The 
people is the richest sovereign in the world. By a thou- 
sand means the people has immense revenue. One of 
these means is selling waste land to honest settlers at 
the West. One of these means is excise on whiskey and 
the import duties on brandy. One of these means is 
excise on tobacco. ‘These three means of revenue cover 
more than one-half the revenue of the United States. 
Now to tell the people of the United States that they can 
reduce these revenues by 1 per cent., by ro per cent., 
or by 50 per cent. is worse than idle for an electioneering 
politician. It is worse than idle, because you are talk- 
ing to a rich man about his control of his own personal 
expenditure. Henry Bellows told us long ago that the 
best standard of the civilization of any region is the an- 
nual tax bill. What democracy or republicanism means 
is that the people who pay the taxes shall control the 
expenditure of the taxes. When they do that, they will 
not ask questions as to the amount of ink that is spent 
in dotting the 2’s of the people who keep the account of 
taxation. They do expect, instead, honor and careful 
oversight of what they give. A very careful authority 
in statistics said to me, not so many years ago, that no 
large mercantile house in America loses so little by fraud- 
ulent or careless expenditure on the part of its servants 
as does the United States of America. 

Epwarp E. HA.e. 
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Literature. 


Conway’s Autobiography.* 


These ample volumes are rightly named 


autobiography, memories, and experiences; | . : 
grapnys Z P ” who were devoted to art, music, and litera- 


| ture. 


for they are composite. From them the 
autobiography might be detached to make 
a somewhat slender volume, while the mem- 
ories by themselves would fill hundreds of 
pages. First or last, Mr. Conway met al- 
most every literary person worth seeing in 
England or America. He had the journal- 
istic instinct, and was engaged for long 
periods in writing for magazines and daily 
papers. During the French Exposition in 
1867, Mr. Conway and his wife were living 
in London under compulsion to live some- 
what more economically than they liked. 
But, visiting Paris, he received from Mr. 
Fletcher Harper an invitation to dine at 
the Grand Hotel, and there was offered a gen- 
erous contract to write for Harper's Maga- 
zine, beginning with an article on the Expo- 
sition. Setting about his work the next 
morning, he says, ‘‘I began the descriptive 
article, and all the horizon of humanity was 
aglow as with a dawn.” Experiences of 
this kind, with delight in them, relieved Mr. 
Conway from what might have been the 
very melancholy life of a man at odds with 
his chosen calling, as he often was. 

Born near Falmouth, Va., in 1832, with 
an ancestry divided in regard to slavery 
and religion, although his father and mother 
became Methodists and held many slaves, 
very early in life he determined to be a 
minister; but, before he was graduated at 
Dickenson College, the seeds of scepticism 
were sown in his mind. When he was fif- 
teen years old, he being then a junior in 
college, an article on Emerson appeared in 
Blackwood. Then began a new life for him. 
At the age of nineteen, however, he entered 
the Methodist ministry in the Baltimore 
Conference; but he soon rebelled against the 
dogmas of that church, and in distress of 
mind rested a week with relatives in Balti- 
more. At that time Hicksite Friends and 
Unitarians were holding an annual meeting. 
Here he met and heard Sylvester Judd, Dr. 
Burnap, Dr. Morison and his wife, Dr. Dewey, 
and others. The consequence was that he 
parted from Methodism, went to Boston, 
saw the Unitarian ministers there, heard 
Theodore Parker, and entered the Cambridge 
Divinity School. He made the acquain- 
tance of Emerson and the Concord group, 
and that of many eminent people in Cam- 
bridge. At the age of twenty-three he was 
settled over the Unitarian church in Wash- 
ington, promptly grappled with the slavery 
question, and in a few months had broken 
his lance and found himself dismounted, 
dusty and dismayed. Although he was 
nearly heart-broken at the time, looking 
back over the years, he now has as many 
reproaches for himself as for his opponents. 
Soon after, he was a candidate in Cincinnati, 
where he was settled in 1856, he being then 
twenty-four years old. He there had an 
animated and interesting ministry, but found 


* AUTOBIOGRAPHY, MEMORIES, AND EXPERIENCES OF 
Moncure Danrer Conway. 2 vols. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, $6 net per set. 
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himself slipping away from the ideals and 
work of the Unitarian Church There were 
many eminent men and women at this time 
connected with the congregation in Cincinnati, 
and there were many delightful acquaint- 
ances to be made in that city among those 


But Mr, Conway soon ceased to be 
in accord with the prevailing opinions in his 
church. He says, ‘‘I had passed from all 
dynamic theism to the theism evolved from 
pantheism by the poets.’’ He not only re- 
jected supernaturalism, but ‘“‘contended 
that what theologians called the will of God 
was a misconception: an all-wise and morally 
perfect deity could have no freedom, nor 
could free will be affirmed of man under such 
agovernment.”’ A large secession took place, 
a new church was founded, war broke out, 
other interests claimed his attention, and in 
1862 he resigned. He and his wife immedi- 
ately made their home in Concord, Mass., 
and he became editor of the Boston Com- 
monwealth, 

About this time came the episode which, 
more than any other in his career, gave Mr. 
Conway fame, and forgiveness for his many 
errors of judgment in his treatment of public 
affairs. He had the habit of taking the 
right side of all questions,—that is, the 
humane side and the cause of the weaker 
party,—but with this generous inclination 
went along an unfortunate propensity to put 
himself on some side track where he could 
do nothing to help on the cause in which he 
enlisted, and which sometimes made his sup- 
port a cause of embarrassment to his friends 
and allies. This important event was the 
emancipation of his father’s slaves and the 
transportation of them from Washington. 
where he found them in hiding, to a place 
in Ohio, where he established them in com- 
fort. There were seventy of them, men, 
women, and children; and his taking them 
through Baltimore, which was hostile to his 
enterprise, and setting them free at a time 
when the country was much divided as to the 
true policy of the government, was a bit of 
strategy which he never matched in his 
career before or afterward. He was opposed 
to Lincoln’s policy throughout the war; he 
condemned the action of John Brown; he 
was willing to do anything for emancipa- 
tion, but said that the preservation of the 
Union without it was not worth the shedding 
of a single life. While he was in England, 
he greatly embarrassed his friends in America 
by an act of constructive treason. ‘Think- 
ing only of bringing the war to an end and 
securing the emancipation of the slaves, he 
opened communication with the Southern 
representative, Mason, proposing a compro- 
mise, providing for secession as the price of 
emancipation. Mason played with him to 
his discredit; but, quickly discovering the 
mistake he had made, Mr. Conway made 
such ample explanations and apologies that 
the American government overlooked the 
matter, One might enlarge upon such 
things; but it is impossible for the reviewer 
to pass harsh judgment upon Mr. Conway’s 
career, because no one could have furnished 
him with proofs of his inconsistency so full 
as those which Mr. Conway has with perfect 
frankness laid before his readers, 
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We have spoken of Mr. Conway as a jour- 
nalist. Always, in America and after he be- 
came the successor of Mr. Fox at the South 
Place Chapel in London, he kept up his habit 
of writing for the press. Wherever he trav- 
elled, he carried numerous letters of intro- 
duction from the best people he knew to the 
best people they knew, so that during forty 
years of life at home and abroad he went 
everywhere and saw everybody worth seeing, 
and prints autograph letters from Emerson, 
Sumner, Browning, Gladstone, Carlyle, and 
many others. Whenever he met and con- 
versed with these eminent people, he after- 
ward made copious notes, so that he is able 
now after the passage of many years to re- 
produce as correctly as his memory at the 
time could report them, the thoughts they 
expressed and the very words they used. 
The number and variety of distinguished 
persons thus reported by Mr. Conway show 
his amazing industry and versatility. No 
volume of recent times has been such a treas- 
ury of reminiscences of the men and women 
everybody wants to read about who were to 
be met in the country houses of England and 
on the Continent. 


From Epicurus to Curist. By William 
De Witt Hyde. New York. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.50 net.—This volume is 
a contribution to our moral philosophy. It 
surveys four types of ethical doctrine, the 
Epicurean, the Stoic, the Platonic, the Aris- 
totelian, and compares them with a fifth, 
which is the Christian. The consideration 
of Epicureanism leads the way. ‘The Pleas- 
ure which it would make the directing aim 
of life is not likely to become a prevailing 
ethical standard, notwithstanding the vigor 
of its modern prophets, Bentham, Spencer, 
Mill. Yet pleasure, according to Dr. Hyde 
and common sense alike, is not without 
ethical claims. The man who should reso- 
lutely spurn the health, sunshine, beauty, 
gayety of life, however we might judge him 
morally blameless, we could not think ethi- 
cally right. It is the aim, therefore, of Dr. 
Hyde to fix the ethical demesne of pleasure, 
its rightful province and the limits beyond 
which it may not rule; and he does this with 
clear utterance and fine insight. With like 
aim he comes to Stoicism. Stoicism will 
have nothing to do with pleasure: it main- 
tains the Indifference of Circumstance, it 
enjoins self-poise in obedience to an eternal 
law. Here also Dr. Hyde finds much to 
commend, but much also wanting,—a dignity 
of spirit which is steel armor against many 
assaults of appetite or passion or pain, but 
under the sovereignty of which the humani- 
ties that smile and succor and consecrate 
cannot thrive. Its value is great, but its 
limitations are grave; and Dr. Hyde labors 
to show either over against the other. Next 
he comes to the Platonic doctrine of Sub- 
ordination. In man are moving principles 
higher and lower: the true ethical rule is 
the subordination of the lower to the higher. 
Here Dr. Hyde finds a large measure of 
satisfaction, and his readers, as they follow 
him, will feel that they are on fairer ground. 
Yet, as he pushes inquiry, he makes it evi- 
dent that we have here much less than an 
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all-sufficient ethical standard. And now 
Aristotle. All the previous teachers treat 
the individual as in isolation: Aristotle 
sends him into the world of human life, and 
lays heavy exaction upon him there. The 
Platonic good man might be good for nothing, 
though probably not: the Aristotelian good 
man simply must be good for something. 
Aristotle will have the individual fix on some 
noble end and then reach out for the means 
that shall fulfil it without at the same time 
doing violence to any higher end. In illus- 
trating this doctrine, Dr. Hyde kindles into 
eloquence. It is apparent that he would be 
an Aristotelian if he were not a Christian. 
Indeed, he is an Aristotelian so far as Aris- 
totle can conduct him. He speaks of him 
as ‘‘the world’s chief moralist.’’ He finds no 
limitations in him save ‘‘the limitations of 
the age and the city in which he lived.” 
But he comes at last to the Christian prin- 
ciple of Love, which, of course, is supreme 
over all. ‘This, however, does not supersede 
the Aristotelian rule: it immeasurably 
broadens and ennobles its application. Here 
we reach what must prove for most readers 
the charmed section of the volume. If 
there exists in literature within like com- 
pass a nobler presentation of Christian 
ethics, it has not been our good fortune to 
find it. Such is the bald outline of a book 
which has pleased us more than any other of 
like nature that we have met in many a day. 
It is a book for our time. ‘The ethical prin- 
ciples here treated belong not alone to the 
ancient history of thought. We are made 
aware, as we read, that we deal with them 
in ourselves, in our homes, in society, in the 
market. ‘The illustration, from first to last, 
is peculiarly modern, The style of the book 
is clear, often eloquent, always dignified; its 
grasp is strong; its page glows with ethical 
passion. Dr. Hyde is president of a college 
in which he is also professor of moral phi- 
losophy. ‘These pages, we suppose, reflect 
his work. Of course they show the man, It 
must occur to many, as they read, how rare 
the opportunity of the young men who can 
come into such relationship with one so 
amply endowed with the grace of leader- 
ship, and who can give forth a message so 


wise, so searching, and so inspiring as this | 


one! 


Joun Giuiky. By Charles W. Eliot. 


Boston: American Unitarian Association. | 


50 cents net.—This little volume tells the 
life-tale of a farmer and fisherman on the 
coast of Maine. There was nothing in his 
career that would ordinarily invite a biog- 


raphy: he held no public station, did noth- | 


ing remarkable. He was simply honest, 
industrious, frugal, self-poised, courageous, 
_ one whom hardship did not daunt, and who 
wrung a livelihood and a small degree of 
prosperity out of extremely unpromising 
conditions. Very likely a newspaper in 
the region gave a line to record his death; 
but that the president of our great university 


tion. 


would be attracted to his record, that he| 
should be offered to the American public by 


one of the first of Americans, if the possi- 
bility had been suggested, he and his kins- 
men and friends would have laughed at 
it as manifest absurdity. It happens, how- 
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ever, that these are qualities that President 
Eliot very especially admires, and to his 
eyes they shine with clearer lustre when 
seen amid the severe conditions that most 
rigorously prove them. He might look 
with approving interest upon the disciplined 
achievement of an athlete. To manliness 
in self-denial, to sturdy virtue where toil 
is hard and privation great, he can take 
off his hat with spontaneous grace. But, 
further, not only are these qualities pecul- 
iarly attractive to him, he sees them to be 
the basal qualities of whatever civilization 
shall be strong and enduring In this aspect 
the volume is a very healthy one. It leads 
the way in a series of like volumes on ‘“True 
American Types,” and it will be a valuable 
series if all are as interesting and as whole- 
some as this one. This, however, is prob- 
ably too much to expect, and we should 
prepare ourselves to treat with generous 
consideration some falling away from the 
standard here set before us. It will be sim- 
ply fair for us to remember that, as writer 
as well as educator, President Eliot has few 
compeers, 


THe Luxury OF CHILDREN, AND SOME 
OTHER Luxurigs. By Edward Sandford 
Martin. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.75 net.—Those who have noticed these 
sketches as they have appeared from time 
to time have become aware that they were 
full of good sense, good feeling, insight into 
the needs of children, and the qualities 
which go to make good parents. In this 
beautiful volume one’s eye falls at every 
page on some bit of genial wisdom, such as: 
“Almost any kind of a parent will do at 
a pinch except a liar’; ‘“‘Even if we are 
not notably exemplary, we may hope to 
get along as parents if only we are honest.” 
In a chapter on “Naughtiness’” he shows 
that, in a child, it is a relative quantity 
and depends upon circumstances. Parents 
and elders have all sorts of standards of 
conduct for children. They do not accord 
with each other, and they vary from day 
to day; and the normal child tries to adapt 
himself to circumstances and steer clear of 
difficulties, not always certain where they 
lie. In matters of education a similar 
diversity and uncertainty appears. New 
methods are adopted and sometimes do not 
endure long enough to educate even a single 
set of pupils. Something new is always 
appearing. Boys and girls go to college 
and learn things, then the family tries to 
adapt itself to the new style of conversa- 
tion, whether it be about books or football. 
Thus children incite their parents to exer- 
In Mr, Martin’s judgments there is 
nothing rigid and conventional. They are 
fluent, humane, sometimes humorous, al- 
ways sympathetic and helpful. As_ illus- 
trated and printed this makes a beautiful 
holiday gift for young married people and 
others who are interested in the care, com- 
pany, and nurture of children. 


THE WANDERING Host. By David Starr 
Jordan. Boston: American Unitarian As- 
sociation. go cents net.—The Blood of the 
Nation and The Call of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury are very recent memories, and there are 
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other writings of the same author which we 
have not yet had time to forget. There is 
this peculiarity of Dr. Jordan’s writings: it 
takes a good while to forget them. Through 
their strength, clearness, vividness, incisive- 
ness, nobleness, they make an impression that 
abides. The book before us, though of a dif- 
ferent order from any other we have re- 
ceived from him, partakes of this character- 
istic. It is a small affair, if we reckon by 
pages,—a booklet, not a book. An hour 
will do for it, though another hour and an- 
other may well be added. It takes hold, 
however, upon the mind: it searches into 
the very life, and must be an abiding in- 
fluence there. In form it is an allegory: 
the host is the ever-recruiting body of Chris- 
tians who traverse a mountain and a desert, 
and one by one cross a river at last. They 
have a chart left them by one who once 
travelled that way, but which, through di- 
verse conceptions of its directing, leads them 
into different paths. Our sectarian rivalries 
and rancors are here brought before us 
with appeal to our charity and gentle satire 
upon our folly. Read it, ministers, and 
preach it. Let it beguile the evenings at 
thousands of firesides. Let all Sunday- 
schools procure it. Though issued by the 
Unitarian Association, it is no more Unita- 
rian than Episcopalian. It is cast at that 
plane of thought and feeling where sects do 
not dwell. 


WHERE DOES THE SKy BEGIN? By Wash- 
ington Gladden. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
fln & Co. $1.25 net.—Dr. Gladden’s sky 
begins at the ground. For him every man’s 
door opens straight into heaven. We are 
not servants but children of the heavenly 
Father. And, by reason of this right divine 
of sonship, we are pledged to lives of glad 
self-sacrifice. Such is the message of glad 
tidings contained in this volume of ser- 
mons, which is fully worthy of their author. 
Expressed in language, firm, strong, and 
wonderfully clear, these discourses may be 
accepted as the ripe, mellow fruitage of a 
well-spent life. Happy the preacher whose 
years of service fashion for him such a sane 
philosophy of life! Here is a man who 
has obviously outgrown all pettiness, the 
trivialities that bulk so large for smaller 
minds, and has risen to the higher spiritual 
altitudes, where the atmosphere is nobly 
invigorating and the outlook inspiringly 
wide. Tested by the more specific canons 
of criticism, it is true that the sentences 
are often long and unduly wordy. The 
phraseology is sometimes old-fashioned. 
Again, there is but little rise from text to 
peroration, But these are slight defects 
compared with the truth expressed and, 
above all, with the spirit breathed through 
every line. The book is thoroughly good 
reading. 


A Younc MAN IN A Hurry. By Robert 
W. Chambers. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.50.—The story which gives the 
title to the volume is an amusing account 
of the conduct of a young man and woman 
who by a strange chapter of accidents are 
thrown into each other's company on an 
express train, each having missed a brother 
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or a sister. They must go on together be- 
cause affairs that admit no delay require 
their attention, and they discover that the 
man is going to stop the marriage of his 
brother to the young woman’s sister, and 
she is on the way to stop the marriage of 
her sister to his brother,—a runaway match 
of which they do not approve ‘The reader 
foresees the result. After a brief period 
of tension they agree to follow the example 
of their kindred and make another match. 
The other stories are excellent, full of in- 
cident and surprise, with the god of love 
presiding over the mysteries of accident and 
incident, bringing young men and maidens 
to their own through all kinds of lively in- 
cident and misunderstanding. It is said 
that volumes of short stories are not very 
salable; but a volume like this which fur- 
nishes refreshment and recreation by means 
of clean, wholesome, witty sketches deserves 
and will, we think, have quick recognition 
and a wide circulation. 


THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 
Sermons preached in the Dartmouth College 
Church, by Samuel Penniman Leeds, 1860- 
1goo. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.—The sermons of a preacher who en- 
joys the unique distinction of a pastorate, 
and a college one at that, of forty years can 
scarcely be judged by ordinary standards 
of criticism. But for these sermons Dr. 
Leeds need lay claim to no such exemption. 
For, unequal as they are, their average 
quality assures them an honored place in 
contemporary religious literature. Of the 
liberal orthodox school, they are both virile 
and direct, as well as clear and evangelical 
in the best sense of the term. Barring a 
by no meaus prominent tendency to con- 
densation of thought with its consequent 
blurring of transitions, these discourses are 
delightfully simple, being framed in a style 
so terse as to be frequently epigrammatic. 
That on “True Manliness,” preached during 
the Great War, is admirable. Taken as a 
whole, the philosophy of life this book sets 
forth is sane, human, joyous, natural, and 
unforced. The praise awarded it by Presi- 
dent W. J. Tucker in his introduction is 
not far amiss,—‘‘The reader to whom these 
sermons are simply sermons will see on every 
page the intellectual hospitality, the fine 
temper, the assured faith, and the single 
purpose of the man who wrote them.” 


THE Toucn oF Nature. By Augustus 
Mendon Lord. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association. $1 net.—This is a volume 
of fairy stories. A sub-title describes them 
as “Little Stories of Great Peoples.” There 
are fourteen of them in all, and every one 
comes out of a different people. It is evi- 
dent that Mr. Lord gathered them with 
great care and with an eye both to their 
intrinsic interest and their moral sugges- 
tion. They have all the fascination of 
tales, yet they convey to the mind the sig- 
nificance of parable. Then the range of 
their possible service is great; no-beards 
and white-beards may find delight and profit 
in them. They are suited to the Sunday- 
school maiden of ten years, and Profs. James 
and Royce will very likely quote them. The 
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minister may well gather them into his mind 
to give out to his Sunday-school, and he 
may weave them into his sermons for the 
edification of his congregation. Mr. Lord 
is careful to disclaim originality: he de- 
scribes himself as the reteller of these sto- 
ries, not as their author. Of course we may 
not dispute with him on this point, yet we 
may remind him that, 

“Though old the thought and oft expressed, 

’Tis his at last who says it best,” 

and argue that he has gained a proprietor- 
ship in them through the winning and fault- 


less dress he has given them. Though he | , h ki f Mr. Mel 
did not originate these stories, it well may be | oe es wort fe eee a a pare ae 
doubted if they have ever before been told ; “7° speets) Che! Oe ee 


so gracefully. The volume is very pleas- 


antly illustrated. The paper and type 
are excellent. In all outward features it is | 
inviting. 


By Edwin Grant 
Macmillan Com- 


WEATHER INFLUENCES. 
Dexter. New York: The 


pany.—Prof. Dexter’s ‘‘empirical study—of 


the mental and physiological effects of defi- 
nite meteorological conditions,” as his title- 
page defines his book, treats a subject of uni- 
versalinterest. His conclusions are grounded 
on a considerable number of special records, 
such as those of attendance and deport- 
ment in certain schools of New York and 
Denver, kept for a number of years. Oc- 
casionally these records give rise to deduc- 
tions that are not in agreement with a 
superficial judgment; but the reasons why 
boys, for instance, are more susceptible to 
weather changes than girls, why good con- 
duct in schools is more common on bad days 
than on bright days, and why there are four 
times as many floggings in Denver schools 
in clear weather than we should expect a 
priort,—all these appear after some re- 
flection. Prof. Dexter shows a true scientific 
reserve in handling his data, and, whether 
he is discussing crime, insanity, suicide, or 
drunkenness in relation to the matter, he 
makes few startling statements. His book 
will attract and profit a great variety of 
persons. 


Tae Ernica, TEACHING oF JESUS. By 
Charles Augustus Briggs. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net.—Dr. 
Briggs has not made clear by this volume 
his ability to treat the ethics of Jesus with 
any particular freshness. That his ‘induc- 
tive study,” as his preface calls it, ‘brought 
a great surprise” to him in showing him 
that “Holy Love” is the central principle 
of Christian ethics will certainly surprise in 
turn many persons who have read the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. When Dr. Briggs de- 
clares that ‘‘Jesus passed through all these 
social experiences [of ‘the family, society, 
the State, and the various occupations of 
men in this life’’] himself, and thereby con- 
secrated them,’”’ and that he “consecrated 
property by his use of it,” one is justified in 
asking Dr. Briggs if marriage and father- 
hood are not “social experiences,” and also 
what use Jesus made of property? Does he 
mean the common purse of the disciples? 
Dr. Briggs’s translation of various logia have 
the merit of novelty, but his treatment is a 
curious contrast to thorough studies like 
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Dr. Cone’s book on Rich and Poor in the New 


| Testament, for instance. 


|Christmas gifts. 
familiarity which breeds no contempt, hav- 


A JOURNEY IN SEARCH OF CHRISTMAS. By 
Owen Wister. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $2.—How a cattle-man set out to in- 
vest his hard-earned wages in a round of 
hilarious excitements and ended by hunting 
for Christmas with a bootblack is well told, 
with many imaginative touches and pict- 
uresque unconventionalisms. Cheated by 
a woman, rescued from domestic misery and 
shame by a former husband, turned loose 
in a town with plenty of money and no 


steps of the capitol and about to purchase 
The governor, with the 


ing met McLean before, cordially invited him 
to see the displays of Christmas gifts. What 
came of it is the well-told story of this pro- 
fusely ornamented and illustrated volume. 


OuTLINES oF GREEK History. By Will- 
iam C. Morey. New York: American Book 
Company.—Prof. Morey’s Outlines of Roman 
History is intended to form with the present 
volume a complete elementary course in 
ancient history. He has therefore prefixed 
to the latter an introduction on the begin- 
nings of history and some fifty pages con- 
cerning the ancient Oriental nations. One 
is almost envious of young students of this 
generation who have such a text-book as this 
put into their hands. Prof. Morey has kept 
to the front the history of culture and civ- 
ilization, and no side of the activity of the 
wonderful Greek people has been neglected 
by him in this admirable sketch. For re- 
newing one’s acquaintance with Greek history 
it is extremely helpful. The illustrations 
and the bibliographies make up one of the 
best of text-books. 


Ur ‘THROUGH CHILDHOOD. By George 
Allen Hubbard, Ph.D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net.—This volume 
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is a ‘‘study of some principles of education 
in relation to faith and conduct.” It is a 
“book for parents and teachers.” It is 
wide in its outlook, practical in its aim, 
teligious in its tone. There is hardly a 
phase of education from the nursery to the 
university that is not embraced in its sur- 
vey. 
in choice quotations and illustrative anec- 
dotes which entertain while they bear home 
their lesson. It is a book which every 
young father and mother should ponder; 
the teacher should find it a mine of fruitful 
suggestion; it is good reading for us all. It 
will be a prosperous volume if its greeting 
is as cordial as its worth is high. 


Monarcs, THE Bic Bear. By Ernest 
Thompson Seton. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25 net.—Awed a little by 
the scorn poured out upon the naturalist 
who draws the long bow concerning wild 
animals, Mr. Seton confesses at the outset 
that this is not the true story of one bear, 
but the adventures of many bears, compacted 
and shaped into an historical novel of bear 
life. The last two chapters, however, are, 
he claims, veritable records of the experi- 
ence of a bear now in captivity in the Golden 
Gate Park; San Francisco. With this ex- 
planation in hand the reader may fall into 
the ‘‘pathetic fallacy” with impunity, and 
enjoy the story without regard to science. 
It is fresh, original, and interesting. 


More CHEERFUL AMERICANS. By Charles 
Battell Loomis. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.25.—The characters in this collec- 
tion are cheerful, frivolous, and entertain- 
ing. ‘They are written with the intention of 
amusiug the weary and the heavy-hearted. 
They are all good, but “The Education of 
the Butterfly” seems to us to lead the rest 
for the graceful delicacy of its satire, Its 
theme is that one now made so familiar by 
the controversy among naturalists as to the 
limits of animal intelligence. Each of the 
eighteen tales has its own motij, and all are 
entertaining. 


In St. Jurcen. By Theodor Storm. 
Edited by J. H. Beckmann. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 35 cents.—Through its use as a text- 
book many students in America have be- 
come familiar with Storm’s Jmmensee, and, 
with the memory of that charming story 
in mind, will be glad to welcome this sketch 
prepared as a text-book for a younger gen- 
eration. q 


Miscellaneous. 


The Old Farmer’s Almanac for 1905 ap- 
pears for the one hundred and thirteenth 
time, and is published by William Ware & 
Co. of Boston. The familiar form of the 
pages, the yellow cover, and the varied col- 
lection of information and literature in the 
closing pages have an interest not accorded 
to a newcomer. 


At this time of the year we are glad to 
call attention again to Apples of Gold, a 
book of selected verse by Clara Bancroft 


Its style is simplicity itself: it abounds | 
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Beatley, which the American Unitarian 
Association published a year ago, These 
apples of golden verse, gathered from some 
of the choicest gardens of poetry, unite po- 
etic beauty and teaching power. They 
serve well the compiler’s purpose of bring- 
ing together poems and parts of poems suit- 
able for memorizing. The book is espe- 
cially attractive for holiday purposes. Price, 
$1; postage, 10 cents. 


Mr. James Baldwin has done a service to 
the schoolboys of America, to whom he in- 
scribes his Abraham Lincoln, Good lives of 
Lincoln for the young are not too many, 
This one traces the growth of our country 
from Lincoln’s boyhood to the end of the 
Civil War in an instructive fashion. All 
who know Mr. Baldwin’s other book for 
young folk will expect this to be written 
in an entertaining manner, and they will 
not be disappointed in the reading of it. 
(American Book Company, 60 cents.) 


A year-book of short selections, intended 
primarily for mothers, has been arranged by 
Charlotte Brewster Jordan, under the title 
Mother Thought, and is published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. It isa varied collection, rang- 
ing from didactic thoughts on child culture 
to jingles that give the child’s point of view; 
but by far the larger number are tender and 
serious, answering fairly well the purpose of 
the sub-title “‘Comfort and Cheer for Each 
Day of the Year.’’ There is no index of 
authors. Perhaps the selections not credited 
are to be referred to Miss Jordan herself. 


A book on education, on lines both new 
and popular, has been written by Ella Ca- 
lista Wilson, wife of Rev. D. M. Wilson. 
The author gives as reason for writing the 
book that educational books are written 
solely by pedagogues and read only among 
themselves. ‘This book is written from the 
parent’s point of view, and is addressed to 
parents especially. While exhibiting un- 
usual knowledge of pedagogic ideas, it is 
written popularly and is full of illustrative 
anecdote and humor. The title of the book 
is Pedagogues and Parents, and is expected 
to appear early in November from the press 
of Henry Holt & Co. of New York. 


The Magazines. 


In a remarkable series, dealing with the 
World’s Quaint and Curious Customs, there 
is an article in the November Woman's 
Home Companion on “Saint Patrick’s Purga- 
tory,” telling of the strange ceremonies at 
Ireland’s oldest shrine There is also a 
striking and dramatic story of ‘‘The Rise 
and Fall of Sully, King of Cotton.” In its 
interest it equals the Standard Oil tales,— 
the Lawson disclosures. 


Books Received. 


From Richard G Badger, Boston. 

The New Lights: A Play. By Hugh Mann. $x. 
Poems Lyric and Dramatic. By Ethel Louise Cox. $1.50. 
My House: Chips the Builder threw away. By Edward 

A. Brackett $1.50. 
Browning and Meredith. By Mary Winchester Abbott. $1, 
Che: Adventures of Pinocchio; Be Cr Collodi. T 

e Adventures of Pinocchio. Db i, Trans- 
lated by Walter S. Cramp, ‘ 
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From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Three Years w th the Poets. By Bertha Hazard. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Self-Building. By Corrilla anister. $«t.10 postpaid. 
From H. M. ( aldwell Co., Boston. 
The Holy Gra‘l. By Alfred Tennyson. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
Emerson, Poet and Thinker. By Elizabeth Luther Cary. 
$3.50 net. 
trom the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Sea-wolf. By Jack London. 
From Henry Hott & Co., New York 
Nelson's Yankee Boy. By F. H. Costello. $1.50. 
From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
The Footsteps of the Flock. By G. H. Morrison. 
The Magnetism of Christ. By John Smith. 
The Life and Work of E. J. Peck among the Eskimos. 
By Arthur Lewis. 
From Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
Collectivism and Industrial Evolution. By Emile Van- 
dervelde. 


DAILY CHEER 
YEAR BOOK 


By Mi. ALLETTE AYER. 


Introduction by 
Rev. Francis’E. CuarK, D.D. 


NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH THE BRIGHT 
GOOD CHEER AND GOOD SENSE RUNNING 
THROUGH THIS BOOK HAS EVER BEFORE 
BEEN PREPARED. 


A CHOICE HOLIDAY CIFT 


“Tt is a lovely volume. It is indeed a treas- 
ure of precious gems.’—Bishop W. F’. Mallulieu. 

“Daily Cheer’ is a charming year book, with 
selections from current literature as well as of 
the standard writers. It is edited with cheer- 
fulness, taste and sense far above the average.” 
Epworth Herald. 

“The readings in this delightful year book are 
not the hackneyed ones which we have been 
having over and over again in such books. They 
are full of inspiration and suggestion, and of a 
fine literary character. Itis a beautiful work.” 
Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 

“The selections are made with a great deal of 
tasteandsympathy. ‘Daily Cheer’ isa beautiful 
book.”—Margaret E. Sangster. 


366 pp.; over 800 selections. Portrait frontis- 
piece. $1.00, net; postpaid, $1.10. Edition de 
Luxe, burnt leather binding, all handwork, 
$2.00, net; postpaid, $2.10. 


Send for Catalogue of Juveniles. 


LEE & SHEPARD poSToN Wass. 


Giristmas Cards, 
oN Calendars and 
* Postal Card Packets 


2Ist SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets 
are ready, and need only 
brief mention, First 7 Packs, 
post-paid, for $3.85. 10 
Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 


No. 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
“ 2. ‘* 54cts.,10Fine Cards ‘ we 
“ 3. “ $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 
‘* 4. “ $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards, includ- 
thg 6 transparent cards, 
souvenirs of Boston. 
“ 5. ‘* 54 cts., 20 Fine Postal Cards oF 
(all different. 
* 6. ‘* $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
£4 Fn 86) ee cts., 5 “se “ 
(all different). 
“© 8. ** 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
** 9. “ 54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
10. “* 54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 


20 Fine Birthday Cards, 
ua Special Packets and lots put up to order, 
TEACHERS For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike, 

For 54cts., 25 Cards, notwoalike, 
Samovles Paper by the pound, 16 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


jatisfaction 5 Somerset St., Boston, 
uaranteed, FULL CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDEKLAND, 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Howagtt, 
so Czar St., Toronto, Can. 
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The Dome. 
A Little Dear. 


For me to have another doll 
I somehow felt the time had come; 
For Adeline had lost her hair, 
And Jane, the one that cried, was dumb. 
Of hearing me explain the case 
Papa grew weary, it was clear ; 
“You're tired?”’ I asked, and he replied, 
‘* A little, dear!” 


That very day, when he got home, 
He had a parcel in his hand; 

And mother smiled, and I did, too, 
For I began to understand, 

‘With her extravagance,’’ he said, 
“This child will ruin us, I fear: 

Some toys are cheap, but this one came 
A little dear!’ 


I clapped my hands, and hugged, 
And then, when he’d the string untied, 
I took the paper off and found 
A dainty cardboard box inside; 
And, when [ pulled the lid off that, 
I saw a lovely face appear, 
And there I saw my doll, and she’s 
A little dear! 
—Felix Leigh, in Little Folks. 


For the Christzan Register. 


The Baby’s Mother. 


BY CAROLINE FULLER. 


“O auntie,’ said Missy, 
in on the “Pike,” “‘let’s go 
where the man outside is 
funny noise playing on the hot-water bag 

“Why, that’s ‘Mysterious Asia,’” said 
Aunt Ethel, laughing. ‘‘And it isn’t a 
hot-water bag that he’s playing on, but 
some queer kind of an instrument that they 
make in India. We'll go in and see the 
show.” 

“Oh, look at the elephant!’ cried Missy 
in delight, as a crumpled gray trunk was 
waved from the gateway. ‘“He’s coming 
out to call the folks in.” 

The elephant was ridden by a man dressed 
in full red trousers and all sorts of jingling 
ornaments which shone with the brilliancy of 
many dish-pans. 

“This way, ladies and gentlemen!” he 
called. ‘Step right up to see the greatest 
show of de World’s Fair, only original 
mysterious Asia!’? And a newspaper man 
with a brand-new camera hastened forward 
to photograph him. But the elephant 
objected, and, dipping his trunk into a 
pail carried by a small boy, deluged both 
the man and his camera with nice red lem- 
onade. 

This was not part of the show at all, and 
the man dressed in dish-pans said “Ha!” 
several times angrily and twisted the ele- 
phant’s ear. But the crowd outside called 
“Encore!” and seemed sorry that the news- 
paper man had to hurry away. 

“Oh, let’s go in now!” pleaded Missy. 
So they bought their tickets, and entered 
a queer placed lined with sparkling shops 
and filled with the most extraordinary 
sounds. Eight camels with fancy saddles 
on knelt in the mud, waiting for riders, and 
two acrobats were walking on their noses 
in a corner. Overhead a man was dangling 
upside down from a trapeze, holding on by 


as they turned 
into that place 
making such a 


yp? 
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his toes, and Missy cried, ‘“‘O auntie, you | 


couldn’t do that!” which made the bystand- 
ers laugh. 
They went into one of the booths to sit 


down, and auntie bought Missy a funny | 


little Indian silver cup set with blue stones, 

and Missy bought a tiny teak-wood ele- 

phant for baby Lawrence at home. 
Suddenly they heard some one crying, 


and a brown-skinned baby about two years 


old ran straight toward them, pursued by 
a man who was trying to coax her back. 

She had big dark eyes and a tremendous 
halo of black curls as stiff as a horse’s tail; 
and her little American dress looked very 
strange on her, as one would imagine that 
at home she did not wear anything but a 
string of blue beads. Indeed, the dress 
seemed to trip her up at every step, and she 
kept pulling at it with angry fat hands. 

“Mamma!” she cried, running to where 
Missy sat, and Missy put both arms around 
her, saying, “I’ll be your mother, little girl.” 

The man with the Turkish cap came up 
smiling and said, ‘She run away: she~bad 
girl. Come, Sakanyala!”’ 

But the baby only cried “Mamma!” and 
howled louder than ever. 

“Let us keep her a minute,” said auntie. 
“Where is her mother? Is she here?” 

The man shrugged his shoulders, and 
pointed to the Indian Theatre, where the 
din of more “‘hot-water bags’ showed that 
a performance was about to begin. 

“T take her,’’ he said beaming. “You 
go in there.’ And, gathering up the pro- 
testing child, he walked away. 

Missy was so distressed at losing her 
plaything that Aunt Ethel bought tickets 
for the theatre at once, and they went 
in, The stage was filled with brown men 
dressed in even more dish-pans than the 
one at the gate, and at the back was a pyra- 
mid of lovely ladies, gay with tinkling orna- 
ments and bright colored scarfs, 

The performance opened with a wild 
stamping match of the dish-pan company, 
and then the most beautiful of the red and 
gold ladies got up to dance. The music 
started, the lady clicked her castanets and 
began to spin around, when suddenly a 
familiar howl reached Missy’s ears, The 
curtain at the side of the stage was pushed 
open, and in toddled the runaway baby, 
crying “Mamma!” In a second the beau- 
tiful dancing lady had forgotten her dance, 
and, running to meet the child, knelt down 
beside it. A wild-looking dervish tried to 
take it away, but the baby roared so that 
he gave up in despair; and, when Missy saw 
the dancing lady kiss the baby and carry 
it back to where the pryamid of other danc- 
ing ladies waited, she knew that this was 
the baby’s mother. 

The squeaking instruments started up 
again, and another lady rose to continue 
the interrupted dance, while the first one 
buttoned the baby’s shoe and straightened 
her tumbled frock. 

Now that mother was found, Sakanyala 
was willing to laugh and clap her hands 
at the dancing, longing, perhaps, for the 
time when she should be old enough to do 
the same, And when, now that the baby 
was contented, its mother rose to finish 
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her own dance, she received such applause 
that all the camel drivers came running 
in to see what was the matter. “She danced 
beautifully!’ Aunt Ethel said, when the 
show was over, and she and Missy were out 
on the Pike again. ‘But they didn’t ap- 
plaud her for that. They were clapping 
her because she was the baby’s mother!’ 


A Little Candy Girl. 


Little Aline had been sick with fever so 
many weeks and had missed so many good 
times that in September, when Labor Day 
came, the doctor said she might sit on the 
front piazza and see the parade go by. 

So on the morning of Labor Day, about 
ten o’clock, Aline was carried out in a big 
armchair; and in a little while, far down the 
street, she heard the bands playing, and soon 
the procession began to go by. 

There came crowds and crowds of work- 
men with little red, white, and blue flags in 
their hands; and there was a real little en- 
gine puffing away, and a real little car. 
And the bands of men who worked at differ- 
ent trades had floats full of the things they 
had made, as if they were fairy workshops. 
It all seemed like a magic moving show to 
little Aline in the armchair. 

Midway of the procession came the very 
prettiest sight of all. Aline did not look at 
anything else while this was in view,—a 
beautiful little open barouche, shaped like 
a shell, all of glass, with wheels all of gold, 
drawn by two white ponies in gold harness. 
And there was a man, all dressed in white, 
leading the little white ponies carefully 
along over the rough cobble-stone street. 
And there was the tiniest, sweetest bit of a 
girl sitting high up, holding the gold lines! 
And the glass coach was just full of candy! 
You could see the candies, in pink and white 
and all colors, through the glass! 

Aline spelled out the gold letters on the 
glass, ‘‘Candy Makers’ and Confectioners’ 
Union,” and, as the delicious coach came 
opposite their house, she clasped her little 
thin hands in delight. 

“QO mamma, isn’t it lovely! I could eat 
it all! O mamma, see those big candy sticks! 
Aren’t they the largest sticks! And, oh! 
see those candy apples and candy peaches 
and candy grapes—and oh, oh, see that dear 
little candy girl, looking as if she were truly 
driving the ponies! She looks so natural, 
so real, mamma!”’ 

“But she zs a real little girl,” laughed 
mamma. ‘Don’t you see her real hair and 
her real dress?”’ 

“Mamma, I think she is a little candy 
girl,” said Aline. ‘‘She is real pink and white 
candy. Besides, a little candy girl could 
have on a real dress.” 

Mamma laughed at the queer notion; but, 
when she noticed how brilliantly red Aline’s 
cheeks were growing and how her eyes 
sparkled, she almost wished the kind doctor 
had not allowed her dear little daughter to 
see the parade. : 

The candy wagon was now quite past, and 
Aline’s mother coaxed her into the house. 
In fact, Aline did not care to see any more 
of the parade. She was so much pleased with 
the little glass coach and the little candy 
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girl that she could talk about nothing else 
after they went in. 

“I just know she was a little candy girl,” 
she persisted. ‘‘Won’t you please think she 
was, mamma?” 

“But I can’t, dear, when I’m sure’ she 
was a real little girl,’ said mamma. “I 
suspect she is Mr. DeKrist’s little girl— 
Mr. DeKrist who keeps the big candy kitchen 
up on North Street.” 

As soon as her father came in, Aline ques- 
tioned him. ‘‘Did you see the little girl in 
the glass candy wagon, papa? Wasn’t she 
a little candy girl?” 

“A little candy girl?” Aline’s father 
laughed. 

Then Aline’s mother spoke seriously. ‘I 
wish the doctor had not said Aline might 
see the parade. She has been so excited 
over the confectioners’ carriage that I’m 
afraid she will have fever again.’’ 

“Papa,” said Aline, “there truly was a 
little candy girlin the candy wagon. I know 
she was made of candy. She was lovely! 
What do you s’pose a little candy girl would 
cost—one about half as big as I am?” 

Her father looked serious too, and felt 
Aljne’s pulse. “Why, I couldn’t tell: how 
much a candy girl would cost,’’ said he, 
“and I think the little girl you saw was a 
real girl. But, if you will try to go to sleep 
now, I will see about it when I go up 
town.” 

“And, if she was made of candy, papa, 
will you buy her?” 

“Yes,” said her father, “if you will be 
quiet now and go to sleep.” 

So Aline shut her lips tight and her eyes 
too, and soon was fast asleep. 

It was a funny thing to happen, but one 
of the first men Aline’s papa met up town 
was the man who kept the big candy kitchen 
von North S.reet. He was going home from 
the Labor procession and was leading by the 
hand a very tiny little girl in white, with 
pink cheeks, blue eyes, and golden curls. 

“How do you do, Mr. DeKrist,’” said 
Aline’s father. ‘‘That was -.a very pretty 
exhibit of you candy people. By the way, 


was it your little girl who held the 
reins?” 

“Yes, it was this baby,”’ said Mr. DeKrist 
proudly. 


Then Aline’s papa laughed and told Mr. 
DeKrist that his little daughter -had taken 
the queerest notion’ ‘She thinks your 
little girl is a candy girl, and she wants me 
to buy her.” 

Then he explained that Aline had been 
very ill. 

Mr. DeKrist laughed and said he had al- 
ways thought his little girl very sweet, but 
he had never heard before that any one had 
taken her to be made of candy. 

“T don’t suppose you want to sell her,” 
laughed Aline’s father. ‘“‘But would you 
mind lending her to me a little while, to go 
to see my little girl?” 

“Theta,”’ said Mr. DeKrist, “‘wouldn’t you 
like to go to see this little girl who has been 
sick?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to go home with me 
to see my little daughter?” said Aline’s 
father, ‘‘and let her see that you are a real 
little girl?” 
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Then little Theta said, ‘‘I’m not a little 
candy girl! I’m a little meat girll” 

So Aline’s father took little Theta by the 
hand, and they went down street till they 
camé. to the beautiful stone house where 
Aline lived. 

Aline was awake, sitting in a big arm- 
chair, among the pillows. 

“See, I have brought the little candy 
girl!’ her father said, as he led little Theta 
into the room. : 

“Oh!” cried Aline, in a disappointed tone, 
“you are a real little girl!” 

“T’m a little meat girl,” said Theta. 
not a little candy girl!” 

““You looked just like a candy girl in the 
carriage,” said Aline. And then she made 
room for little Theta beside her in the big 
chair, and she hugged the little pink and white 
child very tightly with her poor thin arms 
and she was livelier than she had been since 
she got sick; for Theta was a little giggler 
and chatterbox, and she made Aline laugh 
a great deal. 

“Mamma, you were right,” said Aline 
when her mother came in. ‘‘She is a little 
real girl.” 

“Y’m a little meat girl!” said Theta. 

When her father took the little girl by the 
hand to lead her back up town Aline watched 
them from the window till they were quite 
out of sight ‘‘Wasn’t it nice of her to 
come and let me look at her!” she said ‘I 
feel ’most well!’’—Ellen Douglas Masters im 
Little Folks. 


“Pm 


Plymouth Rock. 


“During one of my visits through the 
country districts,” said the professor, “I 
happened to reach a small village where 
they were to have a flag raising at the school- 
house. After the banner had been ‘flung 
to the breeze’ there was an exhibition of 
drawings which the pupils had made and 
of the work they had done during the year. 

“The teacher recited to them the landing 
of the Pilgrims, and after she had finished 
she requested each pupil to try and draw 
from his or her imagination a picture of 
Plymouth Rock. 

“Most of them went to work at once, but 
one little fellow hesitated, and at length 
raised his hand. 

“‘Well, Willie, what is it? asked the 
teacher. 

“Please, ma’am, do you want us to draw 
a hen or a rooster?’”’—Philadelphia Press, 


Our Dog Spot. 


There are few happier little dogs than 
Spot. He lives out in the country, where 
he can scamper to his heart’s content along 
the shady lanes and over the green meadows; 
and there is nothing he likes better than a 
ramble with his mistress, of whom he is very 
fond. If he can only find a stick in a hedge 
to carry in his mouth, great is Spot’s delight. 
One day he came across a heavy, thick hop- 
pole, and proudly pranced along with it be- 
tween his teeth, looking at every passerby 
with an expression that said as plain as 
words, ‘“‘See how strong I am!” 

But, although Spot looks such a peaceful 
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little bow-wow, he is, I am sorry to say, a 
great fighter, and gives his mistress a lot of 
trouble to keep him in order. For this bad 
habit he often has to be sent into a corner 
when he comes home from a fight, and there 
he has to stay until he is forgiven. 

One day, when he was out, Spot thought 
he would try and frighten six big cart 
horses which were grazing in a field. 
So, slipping through the fence, he trotted 
fearlessly up to them, Instead of turning 
tail, as Spot thought they would when they 
saw his sharp face, they at once gave chase 
to him; and Spot had to scamper for his life, 
with all the six horses galloping hard after 
him, For once he was a little coward, and 
Spot’s mistress, who was watching him, 
laughed heartily as he rushed back to her,— 
Cassell’s Little Folks. 


Conundrums. 


Why are washerwomen the most incon- 
sistent of persons? Because they put out 
tubs to catch soft water when it is raining hard. 

Why is a button-hole like a cloudy day? 
Because tt 1s overcast. 

Why is a miss not as good asa mile? Be- 
cause a miss has only two feet, and a mile has 
5,280. 

What is that which is so easily broken 
that the mere mention of it breaks it? Sv- 
lence. 

What is that word of three syllables which 
contains the whole twenty-six letters? 
Alphabet. 


HAND | 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


To Deaf People 


The small, inconspicuous hearing instrument 
called the 


OTOPHONE 


which does not enter the ear, but Is held against 
it like a telephone, conveys distinctly the 
natural voice-tones, and in all cases of partial 
deafness proves much more helpful than any of 
the larger instruments. In writing foriilustrated 
price list, and conditions on which the Otophone 
is sent for 10 days’ trial, please address 
Department E 


A . 


a 
OPTICIAN 
Maker of Instruments for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 
104 East 23d Street, New York 
Also 125 West 424 Sireet and 650 Madison Avenue 
at St. Puul and Paris 
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On the Way. 


Since those we love and those we hate, 
With all things mean and all things great, 
Pass in a desperate disarray 

Over the hills and far away: 


It must be, dear, that, late or soon, 
Out of the ken of the watching moon, 
We shall abscond with yesterday 
Over the hills and far away. 


What does it matter? As I deem, 
We shall but follow as brave a dream 
As ever smiled a wanton May 

Over the hills and far away. 


We shall remember, and, in pride, 
Fare forth, fulfilled and satisfied, 
Into the land of Ever-and-Aye, 
Over the hills and far away. 
—William Ernest Henley. 


The Great North-western Mountains 
and River. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


As you mount toward the north in the 
railway train from San Francisco, the ex- 
citement of the vast upland scenery of Puget 
Sound and vicinity grows and intensifies. 
This noble Alpine region has not been duly 
honored and sung. It is almost as com- 
pletely your own discovery, if you are an 
Eastern “‘tenderfoot,’’ as if you had but 
vaguely heard of the Cascade Range with 
its mighty isolated peaks that rise from 
ten thousand to fifteen thousand feet above 
sea-level. They form a barrier across that 
portion of the continent as imposing as 
any other single chain, unless you compare 
them with the highest mountains on the 
globe,—the Andes and Himalayas. It is 
a display landscape, a vast scenic decora- 
tion, as if these giants had placed themselves | 
just there to produce the greatest possible 
effect, to witch the world with their un- 
equalled splendor. After leaving Mount 
Shasta, with its magnificent snow fields and 
dark purple forests, one hardly expects to 
find anything more imposing in the way 
of mountain scenery; but the beautiful | 
little city of Portland, Ore., has a genuine 
sensation in store for you. 

As Athens was called “violet crowned,” 
so Portland wears its garland of fine roses. 
They overflow parks and gardens, door- 
yards, window-boxes, tiny enclosures, and 
large grounds, with the richest luxuriance 
of hue and odor. ‘They give a distinctive 
character to a town that is itself the ob- | 
servatory whence the great mountain range 
may be observed to best advantage. An 
inclined railroad takes you to the heights 
above the town whence the great pano- 
rama is unfolded. On a fine, clear day 
there will flash out upon your eyes, stretched 
along the horizon at an average distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles, the glistening 
snow peaks of Mount Rainier, easily the 
king of the line, St. Helen’s standing a little 
in advance, Mount Adams nearer still, and 
Mount Hood, the noblest vision of beauty; 
and, if you are very fortunate, the Three 
Sisters will add a white cluster. What a 
company of mighty peaks, the lowest and 
least rising nearly two miles into the heay- 


ens! One is awestruck by the mighty vision | 


‘iridescent color. 
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at so great a distance. What would it be 
to come near under their very shadows 
and feel the impending masses above one’s 
head! — 

They do not cluster together in large 
amorphous groups playing at hide-and-seek 
with each other. They stand apart with 
a majesty all their own, demanding of earth 
and sky, of sun and cloud, all the space, 
drapery, and illumination that belongs to 
them as earth kings. Here we are in the 
glacier country of America, with regions of 
snow and ice only exceeded in altitude by the 
towering form of Mount St. Elias and the 
Alaskan McKinley that thus far has defied 
the foot of man to touch its summit. The 
dark line of forest growth climbs the sides 
of Mount Hood evenly to the vast snow 
fields, as if some fiat of the Almighty had 
arrested its steps. The air-drawn shadows 
of faint blue and violet seen through such 
immense air spaces look as if daintily pen- 
cilled in with a water-color brush. Crags, 
hundreds, even thousands, of feet high, are 
but specks on the coverlid of glistening sil- 
ver. Gorges and precipices are marked 
by faint shadows. Against the splendid 
deep blue sky the vivid masses are relieved 
with wonderful effect. The lines have a 
purity without resulting hardness that shows 
them more like heavenly visions than earthly 
forms. 

But of all these great sentinel mountains 
along Puget Sound and southward, Rainier, 
or Tacoma as it is variously called, is the 
most impressive. As you draw nearer to 
it on the way to Seattle and the city of 
Tacoma, its massive bastion, towering so 
unexpectedly from the base that swims in 
violet haze, rules the scene until you come 
to feel that it is the typical mountain of 
all mountains, the ideal form and archi- 
type. No other can produce a finer shiver 
and thrill of awed admiration, especially 
when at evening it seems to catch all the 
fire darts of the setting sun, and cast them 


|back in shimmering clouds of entranced 


rose and red. Then the violet haze hangs 
suspended about its vast forest-clad feet, 
like a delicate drapery over the outlines 
of a statue. Filmy and soft it floats about 
the colossus, until the mountain becomes 
a spirit vision half dissolved in webs of 
The vast snow fields and 
ice ravines, the whole surface, at first is 
tinted with the faintest maiden blush, like 
the inner side of a rose petal. Then it 
deepens and intensifies, as if hidden vol- 
canoes had burst forth from the central 
conflagration. Its grosser substance slowly 
seems to dissolve. It is of spirit thinness, 
a mere ardent fire haze outlined against 
the tender gray of the sky. The mist rises, 
covering its great base; and it swims away 
etherealized, a thing of unearthly beauty. 
Such a spell as has been woven cannot be 
expressed in words. Music alone, and that 
of the highest order, could convey the ex- 
quisite beauty and grandeur of such a scene. 
Color as a soul of youth and passion lies 
within the icy fortress, and beats outward 
in throbs and pulses, until the vortices of 
the air, over a hundred miles, palpitate 
with pale pink reflections. 

But the sum has set in a flood of fiery 
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radiance. The brief ecstacy of departing 
day is fading off the slopes and ravines of 
the great mountain. Slowly the quiver- 
ing color perishes, and the livid lineaments 
and sharp contours of the mountain turn 
blue and purple like the lips of the dying. 
So the night shadows gather round its lofty 
head, lost in the sky and the wilderness; 
and night claims it for her own. 

The Columbia River seems a suitable 
adjunct to this mountain chain. It is made 
on the same colossal lines and has the 
same grand untamed beauty. The towns 
upon it after leaving Portland and the 
Willamette are almost inappreciable. It is 
what the Hudson may have been a hundred 
years ago,—a sylvan solitude, penetrated 
by a stream of continental dimensions. 
It is one of the great rivers that infect the 
imagination before it is seen, and does not 
disappoint the promise fancy has made. 
The volume of its mighty flood might float 
the navies and much of the commerce 
of the world,—but its possibilities are still 
mainly undeveloped. For the lover of 
nature it is: probably far more attractive 
now than it will be when its shores are 
lumbered and stripped of fine timber, and 
great cities are seated along its tide. Its 
banks now shaggy with forests, clothed with 
the richest verdure, drape the slopes that 
lean back upon mountain forms, which, 
if not majestic, are richly harmonious in 
line and contour. It was in flood the past 
summer; and its shores were hardly to be 
traced because of drowned banks many feet 
under water, and fields and forest but faintly 
discerned. But the mighty current is 
what first arrests your attention,—the great 
volume of swiftly-flowing water, pure and 
limpid, and unlike most Western rivers 
that- carry a thick yellow deposit of mud. 
The salmon wheels were in operation on 
the lower reaches of the river, where the 
great canneries are situated; but between 
Portland and the Cascade Locks they are 
infrequent, and there is little to remind 
you of the works and ways of man. ‘The 
jutting headlands and fairy islands rippling 
all over with bright foliage of many hues, 
the exquisite forest openings, the glades 
and glens, are still untenanted. No stately 
mansions rise along these shores, and few 
clearings are seen where the woodman has 
let in daylight with his axe. The noble 
stream waits, as it haS waited for centuries. 
So far as is visible the red man has de- 
serted it, the white man has not come 
save to take the shoals of fish that swim 
in its waters. The lower reaches which I 
did not see are doubtless peopled; but the 
mighty stream, with its lovely banks, is 
far more alluring than any use man is likely 
to devote it to for generations. Logging on 
the Willamette and the Columbia is very 
apparent, and one may be happy to have 
seen this majestic river before the destruc- 
tion of its glorious forests The Cascade 
Locks, which render the river navigable 
as far as the Dalles, are a fine piece of engi- 
neering. Excursion steamers run twice 
or thrice a day, but they have that happy- 
go-lucky habit as to times and seasons that 
marks locomotion all over the West and 
South. Still, one cannot have too much 
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leisure for the enjoyment of this grand 
crystal artery pouring its flood through 
a country of unrivalled loveliness. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, November 8. There were present 
Messrs. Boyden, Clifford, Eells, Eliot, Fox, 
Frothingham, Hutchinson, Lincoln, St. John, 
and Ware, and Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. Morton. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of October:— . 


RECEIPTS 

Cash on hand Oct. 1, 1904..0.000cccceeee sere cees $19,043.89 
From donations... se cccvsvoccsensses cere cece 1,043.50 
Income of invested funds..........00+ 0005 1,840.02 


Interest on bank deposits. ...-.++sss+ 000s 

Winnipeg Church, from sale of ehurch 
and held for the benefit of that church 

Bequest of Miss Mary Ann Peabody, Mil- 
ford, N.H.. added to the First hurch 
in Wilton Fund, a hpae to the terms 
of the bequest... 

Bequest of Miss Dorcas | Peabody, “Mil- 
ford, N.H., unconditioned, and added 
to General Fund.. 

Investment of Church’ “Building ‘Loan 
Fuod, repaid on aan Ruwedeh sepsis ase 

Books sold, etc.. ebwacdenks us 


1,300.00 


$25,653.09 


EXPENDITURES, 

For missionary purmopes» $5,031.52 
Books, tracts, etc.. : ae 2,197.47 
Salaries and other missionary expenses.. 1,104 07 
Spey of qppitacion a Sel ae 347-19 
All other purposes. 5 sisise'cs atte 10.41 

Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1904. Lnecuy aWsisjitc aekmalineds 16,062.43 

$25,653.00 
The cash on hand includes the following :— 


$7,144 20 
8.918 23 
$16,062.43 


Church Building Loan Fund pledged for loans, 
Contributions for spooee ‘aed eel age for 
general purposes. . abne 


The business of the Pacific Coast -Com- 
mittee having precedence, that committee 
reported the following appropriations which 
were adopted by the board for the five 
months beginning Dec. 1, 1904: to the 
People’s Church of Santa Rosa, Cal., $125 
to the First Unitarian Society, Seattle, 
Wash., $250; to the First Unitarian Church, 
Great Falls, Mont., $166.67; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Helena, Mont., $187.50; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Butte, Mont., 
$125; to the First Unitarian Society, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, $291.67; to Rev. William 
G. Eliot, Jr., with the understanding that 
he becomes responsible for $125 aid to the 
church in Salem, Ore., $750; for the ex- 
penses of Unitarian headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., $104.17; for travelling ex- 
penses on the Pacific coast, $83.33. 

Upon the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee it was 

Voted, That the gifts received from time to time for 
“circuit work ” are hereby appropriated for that purpose, 
and the treasurer is authorized to make payments from 
the same for the expenses of the circuit work in accord- 
ance with the votes of the board, or with the approval of the 
president or secretary. 

Voted, That the salary of Rev. Harry E, Gilchrist be 
at the rate of $1,200 a year. 

Voted, That $20 be appropriated as a contribution to the 
Cottage Owners Committee, Chautauqua, to help pur- 
chase equipment for the Chautauqua Fire Department. 

Upon the recommendation of the New 


England Committee it was 
Voted, That an appropriation of $100 be made in aid of 
Unity Church, Natick, Mass., for the six months begin- 


ning Nov. 1, 1994- 
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Voted, That an appropriation of $125 be made in aid of 
the First Unitarian Church, Littleton, N.H., for the six 
months beginning Nov. 1, 1904. 

Upon recommendation of the Western 
States Committee, the following appropria- 
tions were made to the Iowa Association 
of Unitarian and Other Independent Churches 
to be by that association administered as 
defined for the seven months beginning 
Oct. 1, 1904: to All Souls’ Church, Iowa 
City, Ia., $350; to Unity Church, Cherokee, 
Ta., to begin upon the settlement of a min- 
ister, $116.67; to Unity Church, Perry, Ia.., 
to begin upon the settlement of a minister, 
$116.67. 

As business in the Middle States a report 
was received from the directors of the Mid- 
die States Conference concerning the situ- 
ation in Hamilton, Ontario, Can., this re- 
port being signed by Adelbert Moot, George 
E. Dana, and Charles P. Lombard, a special 
committee appointed by the Middle States 
Conference to make investigations. The 
report of this committee was adopted by the 
board, and it was 


Voted, To appropriate in aid of the First Unitarian 
Church, Hamilton, Ontario, Can., $300, for the period 
from Oct. 1, 1904, to April 1, 1905. 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that no loans have been 
made and no applications, in regular form, 
have been rejected since the last meeting 
of the board of directors. 

Under head of Communications from the 
secretary, the secretary made a report of 
the very successful work of the field agent, 
Rey. William Channing Brown, at Pittsfield 
and Brewster, Mass., and made a statement 
regarding the work of Mr. Brown in the 
immediate future. 

A communication received from the Chan- 
ning Conference concerning the list of 
churches in the Year Book was referred to 
the Publication Committee. 

Adjourned. 

CwarRLES E. St. Joun, Secretary. 


The National Alliance. 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held on Friday, November 11, 
at headquarters in Boston with twenty- 
four present. 

Much routine business was transacted, 
each committee reporting. Two import- 
ant circulars have been issued by the Cheer- 
ful Letter Exchange for the improvement 
of the work which is now carried on by the 
majority of the branches. The object of 
the exchange is to contribute comfort, 
assistance and pleasure in the way of secular 
reading and friendly letters to invalids and 
shut-ins, and especially to persons living 
in remote places inaccessible to books and 
libraries. Although conducted largely by 
correspondence, it is not the Post-office 
Mission which is concerned with the dis- 
tribution of denominational literature, and 
occupies an entirely different field. An 
important part of Cheerful Letter work 
is the management of travelling libraries of 
which there are now 130 under the care of 
the committee. The Alliance branch at 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., has just sent out its 
tenth library. These libraries generally 
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Table China and Glass: 


Adapted to Thanksgiving 


Intending buyers will find an ex- 
tensive stock to choose from in 


Salad Sets 
($5 up to $100) 


Dinner Sets 
($8 up to $800) 


Pudding Sets 
($2 up to $20) 


Fish Sets 
($5 up to $150) 


Also single dozens of high-class China 
Plates for course dinners; also 
Bouillon Cups and Saucers. 
Ramikins, all values. 
Minton Grape Fruit Plates. 
Cups for Turkish Coffee. 
French Porcelain Souffle Dishes. 
Turkey Platters and Plates. 
Paris Café Entrée Dishes. 
Covered Cheese Dishes. 
Fireproof Welsh Rarebit Dishes. 


Ice Cream Sets 
($3 up to $75) 


Oyster Plates 
($3 up to $90 doz.) 


Umbrella and Cane Holders, Toilet Sets, 
Ferneries for Table Decorations, Plant Pots 
and Pedestals, Guest Room Water Sets, etc. 


In the Dinner Set Department will be 
seen many attractive Stock Patterns always 
readily matched, also other designs not to be 
duplicated, In Sets or parts of Sets, also 
matchings to old Sets. 


In the enlarged Glass Department (2d floor) 
an Extensive Exhibit of | 
Finger Bowls, Vases, Roemers, Sorbets, 
Apollinaris Pitchers, Nut Bowls, Fruit 
Dishes, Lemonades, Carafes, etc. 


In the GLASS DEPARTMENT will 
be found all grades from the low cost 
pressed ware to the etched and costly rich 
cut specimens adapted to Wedding Gifts. 


Rare and odd China Pitchers from the 
ordinary up to the costly. Over 600 kinds 
to choose from, also new subjects of our 
series of Historical Plates. 


In brief, everything pertaining to crock- 
ery, porcelain, and glassware connected 
with home, hotel, and club, in sets or parts 
of sets up to the costly table services. One 
price marked in plain figures, and we are 
not undersold on equal ware if we know it. 
Inspection invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 
CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS 


(SEVEN FLOORS) 


120 Franklin St., Cor. Federal, Boston 


Street cars marked Federal Street may be taken from 
either railway station to the.door. 
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contain from fifty to one hundred volumes, 
and remain in one place about a year before 
being transferred to a new centre, always 
going to a town where there is no public 
library, and in some cases affording reading 
for as many as a hundred persons. 

The various appeals before the branches 
are receiving careful attention, and it was 
voted to recommend the continuance of 
assistance to students at Meadville Theo- 
logical School as has become the custom of 
the Alliance. 

It was reported that the pulpit so much 
desired in Pueblo would be furnished by the 
Somerville, Mass., branch. 

The Western vice-presidents and _ di- 
rectors have been busy with the State con- 
ference and visits to Alliance branches, and 
Jater reports will doubtless show much 
good accomplished. Mrs. Peterson, as 
chairman of the Committee on Southern 
Circuits, is in North Carolina, and will also 
visit the churches in Florida and Georgia. 
The serious illness of Mr. Gibson will pre- 
vent his attendance at the Southern Con- 
ference, as previously arranged. 

The next meeting of the board will be 
held on December 9. 

Emity A. FIFIEeLD, 
Recording Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

A valuable and almost necessary adjunct 
to a Sunday-school library is the Reference 
Department. This. should contain help- 
ful books for teachers and pupils in class 
instruction. Superintendents and minis- 
ters will find teachers cheered on their way 
by such auxiliaries, readily at hand. A list 
of publications adapted to this purpose can 
be obtained by writing to me at the Sunday 
School Society headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street. Even where no Sunday-school 
library exists this reference library should 
be provided. 


TEACHING HELPS. 

We have found some new charts and maps 
which are calculated to be of great aid in 
Sunday-school work. Some of them are 
large, for displaying before the whole school, 
and others are smaller, intended to be used 
in classes. Specimens can be seen at our 
Book Department. Among the larger ones 
are two of quite an original design,— 
“Books of the Bible’ and ‘Landscape 
View of Palestine.” Nothing just like 
these has been put forth before, and they 
are sure to receive an intelligent apprecia- 
tion. These charts are sold in sets or 
singly. An illustrated catalogue will be 
furnished on applying to our Society. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


As I. have stated before, the Loan Li- 
brary of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety and the Post-office Mission Library of 
the National Alliance have been united. 
New books have been added, old ones dis- 
carded, and a collection of about five 
hundred volumes is now ready for use. To 
make the library more available a tasteful 
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catalogue has just been issued, with a list 
of the subjects and index of the authors, 
which will be sent without charge to any 
one on application. The variety of works 
has been made large to meet the wants of 
ministers, Sunday-school workers, study 
classes, Post-office Mission correspondents, 
and such others as may be seeking light. 
The books are for free use and will be sent to 
any person desiring them, the borrower to 
pay return postage. This useful depart- 
ment is under the joint control and support 
of the National Alliance of Unitarian Women 
and the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Miss Florence Everett is in charge, to whom 
all correspondence should be directed, at 
25 Beacon Street. I commend this aid to 
Sunday-school workers. 
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INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


It has been the custom of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society for many years to 
ask financial aid from individuals. Very 
many persons, knowing the value of our 
work, have used this opportunity for sup- 
porting us. The appeals of this kind have 
just been sent out through the mail to cer- 
tain ones, but with no systematic plan. It 
is impossible to obtain the addresses of all 
who are likely to respond. I venture to 
give the substance of the appeal in this 
place, hoping it may reach the eyes of those 
who wish to do something in this direction. 
It is well-known that the Sunday School 
Society is not a money-making organiza- 
tion, and does its best to serve the cause 


only one-half the 
cocoas. 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA) 


AMSTERDAM-HOMAND j= 


Note the smooth, rich taste. 


The cocoa with the yellow wrapper, 
THAT’S BENSDORP’S. 


quantity of other 


THE JACKSON HEALTH RESORT 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO., NEW YORK 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


HOME COMFORTS AND SKILLED MEDICAL TREATMENT 
SYSTEM OF BATHS UNSURPASSED IN THIS COUNTRY 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE MAILED ON REQUEST 
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with the least possible expenditure. We 


should be cheered on our way and sub-)| 
stantially helped by personal contributions. | 


Let it be remembered that the Sunday 
School Society has a threefold representa- 
tion. It represents the homes, churches, 
and our denomination in the matter of 
religious and moral education. It repre- 
sents, again, the children and the young 
people in completing their training of char- 
acter and their equipment for life. And 
it also represents Sunday-school hopes and 
aims. In the present condition of things 
the Sunday-school is a necessity. To make 
it better, to make it more effective, and to 
give it a place of dignity and power is our 
constant effort. May we not count on the 
gifts of individuals for the fulfilment of our 


plans? Any money for this end can be 
forwarded to our treasurer, Mr. R. C. 
Humphreys. 

THANKSGIVING NUMBER, 


In our paper, Every Other Sunday, for 
November 20, are Thanksgiving pictures 
and reading matter. Conspicuous is the in- 
teresting picture of ‘The First Thanks- 
giving,” a copy of the painting in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston. In addition are several 
poems and prose articles treating the sub- 
ject, including a letter from Robert Cush- 
man of Plymouth to George Morton of 
England, written Dec. 11, 1621, telling 
in simple language how the first Thanks- 
giving was brought about. In the same 
issue is the opening story of an illustrated 
series for the youngest readers by Miss 
Kate L. Brown. There will be eight of 
these stories, each distinct in itself, written on 
subjects that come home to little children, 
and in a style adapted to their ages. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


The number of visitors to our Book De- 
partment, 25 Beacon Street, Unitarians and 
others, is gratifying. Those who wish 
simply to examine our publications are 
welcome. The president, as well as Mr. 
McMurdie, stand ready to consult with any 
and all as to courses of study and the various 
questions of Sunday-school administration, 
The books are now so arranged as to allow 
for individual inspection of the material in 
the different grades. The collection of 
books likely to help teachers and ministers 
in their Sunday-school work has been in- 
creased, and we invite special attention to 
this feature. Among the volumes recently 
published containing stories appropriate for 
use in addresses, or for class teaching, is 
one by Rev. A. M. Lord, Providence, en- 
titled “The Touch of Nature.’ Those who 
are seeking a condensed Bible will find 
Haskins’s “The Bible Abridged” in a new 
edition. Also in the assortment is the 
“Twentieth Century New Testament,” the 
two parts now bound in one. 


SUPPLY SOURCES. 


Let it not be forgotten that we have our 
own headquarters, at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, with Miss Lina Scheible in charge. 
All orders will be filled, and Miss Scheible 
will gladly confer with any applicant by 
mail or in person who; may wish to talk 
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APPLE BUTTER 


ONE OF THE ‘%57” 


Something like “Apple Sauce” but comparatively new 
to New Englanders. It possesses unusual qualities of ex- 
cellence—in fact if you have never tried it you have a treat 
in store for you. . ‘ : : ° : 


HOW GOOD ? 


So good that if you do not like it after a trial, your grocer 
is authorized to refund full purchase price. It comes in 
convenient stone crocks of various sizes from 3 pounds up, 
or many grocers sell it by the pound, 


May we send you a beautiful booklet about 
our bright, sunny kitchens and the 57 good 
things prepared in them by our neat uniformed 
workers? A postal brings it, 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE TIFFANY STUDIOS have recognized to the full- 
ae est extent the artistic value of the lamp in connection 
with interior decorations, and have fashioned many 
quaint and exquisite patterns, some elaborate and costly, 
others simpler and far from expensive, but none the less exclu- 
sive and artistic. Each design is an individual artistic creation 
which appeals to the discriminating purchaser, who desires 
either for personal use or as a gift something which possesses 


individual artistic as well as intrinsic value. 


SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW CO. 


147 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
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over Sunday-school matters. A saving of 
time and expense will be made if our West- 
ern friends use this supply centre. Supplies 
and information can also be obtained at 
the Unitarian Headquarters, 374 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, through Mrs. Mary 
B. Presson, in charge. Samples of all our 
publications are also on exhibit for examina- 
tion at the Unitarian Headquarters, 104 
East 20th Street, New York City, of which 
Rev. G. H. Badger is the head. 
Epwarp A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


As Things are. 


I. 


Let us make the promised visit to head- 
quarters. We admit at the threshold that 
with the work of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, as with the work of each in- 
dividual human life, much remains incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. Our aim, there- 
fore, in this visit is simply to show how the 
incomplete present nevertheless justifies 
itself, and upon what forces progress must 
depend. 

Just at present, in Room 11, 25 Beacon 
Street, there is no lack of physical objects. 
An apparently endless number of thin white 
boxes lie piled on tables and floor. Some 
of these boxes have evidently been recently 
done up in brown paper ready for mailing. 
It is not impossible that the little express 
package yonder may also be a prospective 
shipment of some of these white boxes. 

Without asking how you guessed that 
these are the Calendars for 1905, let us 
know something more about them. The 
order calls for 2,500. The directors say 
that every one of these 2,500 (excepting 
those presented to dealers or newspapers 
as specimens) must be sold. The directors 
are doing their share in this work, some of 
them buying a goodly number outright 
for holiday gifts, and all of them making 
individual efforts to sell copies in the circle 
of their acquaintances. Besides this all 
the unions have been notified of the privi- 
lege of co-operating. 

For any one interested in bright daily 
thoughts from the writings of half a hun- 
dred religious leaders of our age, this cal- 
endar is worth far more than it costs. It 
should appeal to both young and old, and 
all the more so from the fact that it is the 
young people who have collected and made 
available in this form some of the most 
illuminating sentences of Unitarian “Church 
Fathers.” It is hard to imagine any ear- 
nest Unitarian worker who would not be 
glad to have one of these calendars within 
reach during the year, or who would not 
be ready to aid in bringing the same privi- 
lege to others. 

It does not seem out of place to lay strong 
emphasis here upon these calendars, for 
in past years not a few have remained un- 
sold. Surely it is not expecting too much 
to hope for the distribution among our homes 
of these 2,500 messengers of love, wisdom, 
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and fellowship. A lot of work has already 
been put into this “hope,’’ and we invite 
you to assist us in the distribution yet to 
be accomplished. 

(Single copies, 50 cents, plus 3 cents post- 
age; in lots of a dozen, $3.60, plus express. 
Upon request, circulars containing a sample 
page will be sent,—supply limited.) 

The discount of 40 per cent. in lots of 
a dozen or more enables local unions or 
fairs to clear more on each calendar (sold 
at 50 cents) than does the National Union. 
Here is certainly opportunity for work in 
a good cause to the advantage of all con- 
cerned,—the purchasers, the local unions, 
and the National Union. 

This is practical co-operation. If in your 
imagination you can see these piles of val- 
uable boxes at Room 11 awaiting apprecia- 
tive possessors, and are moved by your im- 
agination to do something toward bringing 
calendars and readers together, you may 
be said to possess a ‘“‘practical imagina- 
tion.”” We shall be able to judge later how 
wide-spread this particular kind of ‘‘practi- 
cal imagination” is, 

Well, there! It was quite natural that at 
just this time of the year we should stumble 
over those piles of boxes and enter into 
a conversation about them. Before the 
next visit they should certainly be so dimin- 
ished as to leave our thoughts free for further 
investigation of work at headquarters. 
But, pray, do not forget them during this 
coming week. 

CARLETON AMES WHEELER. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements, 


The fall meeting of the South Worcester 
Unitarian Club will be held in West Upton, 
Tuesday evening, November 22. Hon. Cur- 
tis Guild, Jr., lieutenant governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and Rev. George W. Kent of 
Providence will speak. This club consists 
of the men connected with the Uxbridge, 
Mendon, Hopedale, Grafton, Millbury, and 
West Upton parishes. 


The regular meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union of Boston will be held in the 
parlors of the Church of the Disciples, at 5 P.., 
Monday, November 21. The subject, ‘‘How 
to increase and maintain the Membership 
of our Sunday-school,” will be discussed 
in addresses by Rev. Henry T. Secrist and 
Rev. Frederick R. Griffin. Rev. Benjamin 
F. McDaniel will open the discussion. 


Meetings. 


MINNESOTA UNITARIAN CONFERENCE.— 
The eighteenth annual meeting was held 
October 20 and 21 with the First Unitarian 
Church, Duluth. Every active church in 
the conference was represented by its min- 
ister, and from several lay delegates were 
present. A ministers’ meeting was held on 
at hursday afternoon, with a discussion of 
“Unitarianism as a Philosophy of Religion,” 
by Rev. Harry White, and a review of Prof. 
Caird’s “The Evolution of Theology in the 
Greek Philosophers,” by Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton. Among those who took part in 
the discussion were Rev. Mr. Wilson, Pres- 
byterian, and Rabbi Silber, Reform Jewish. 
The conference opened in the evening with 
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a service of worship. The delegates were 
welcomed by Mr. A. L. Agatin of the Duluth 
church, and a response made by Prof, A. W. 
Rankin of Minneapolis, president of the con- 
ference. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., from the text, ‘‘The 
Lord hath need,’”’ and was a stirring appeal 
for loyalty and consecration to the high en- 
deavors that without human help must fail 
of present realization. After the sermon, 
at the request of the First Unitarian Society 
of Fargo, N.D., Mr. William Edwin Ennis, 
lately called to be its minister, was ordained 
by the conference, the ordaining prayer 
being offered by Rev. W. M. Backus, sec- 
retary of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
and the address to the minister given by 
Rev. R. W. Boynton. Further interest 
was added to the occasion by the presenta- 
tion, by Rev. Harry White, of twenty-one 
new members of the Duluth church, to 
whom Dr. Eliot extended the right hand of 
fellowship. The programme had been car- 
ried out so smoothly that time was left for 
a social hour, which the hospitality of the 
Duluth people made delightful for the vis- 
itors. Friday_morning was devoted to the 
reports from “churches, At noon, Rev. 
W. M. Backus spoke briefly on “Our De- 
nominational Needs,’’ naming a more eco- 
nomical method of training and utilizing 
ministers, and in the West some medium 
of communication between the churches and 
the scattered liberals. -The earnest devo- 
tional service that followed was conducted 
by Rev. Mr. Ennis. In the afternoon was 
held a conference on practical methods. 
Mr. Charles Alden Smith, principal of the 
Duluth Central High School, spoke on ‘‘The 
New Movement in Religious Education,” 
the formation of the Religious Education 
Association, with its eminent leaders and 
numerous departments, equipped for ad- 
vancing the methods of religious training 
of the young. Mr. Backus followed up his 
morning address by describing more in detail 
“Our Needs as an Organization,” dwelling 
especially on the need of the Western Con- 
ference of a missionary fund of its own. 
Speaking on ‘‘The Work of the Women’s 
Alliance,” Mrs, Charles W. Ames of St. Paul 
urged strongly that the spiritual side of 
Alliance work be not wholly subordinated 
to the practical needs. Rev. Amandus 
Norman, in answering the question, “How 
can we reach our Foreign-born Population?” 
made an earnest plea for extending the work 
among his people by the establishment of 
a Norwegian Unitarian paper and of a 
Scandinavian Unitarian Conference. It ap- 
peared that three branches of the Scandi- 
navian peoples were represented in the dele- 
gates, the Norwegian, Swedish, and Icelandic, 
two members of the Icelandic congregation 
at Winnipeg having made the journey of over 
five hundred miles to confer with Dr. Eliot 
on the plans for their new church. ‘The 
Church as a Moral Force in the Community” 
was discussed by Rev. J. H. Jones of St. 
Cloud from the point of view that a church 
by its existence as a place where souls gather 
to renew their higher vision is of necessity 
a moral force of incalculable good. The 
speaking of the afternoon was closed by 
Dr. Eliot, who lifted an inspiring session to 
its natural climax by enforcing the need of 
cohesion, conviction, construction, and con- 
secration in our free fellowship, if we are to 
build for the future, on the foundation of 
the deep things of God. 

This conference has always depended 
largely on its laymen, and at the closing plat- 
form meeting Friday evening two of them 
made addresses that in matter and manner 
put the two ministers who also spoke, upon 
their mettle, so that the evening was one of 
rare merit. Mr. Charles W. Ames of St. 
Paul, speaking on ‘The Simplicity of a 
Rational Faith,” was in doubtgwhether a 
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rational faith is necessarily simpler than an ir- 
rational one. Our liberty is only the hand- 
maid of opportunity, and in thinking of 
liberal religion we need to put the emphasis 
on the religion. We must learn the secret 
of organization if we are ever to reap the 
proper fruits of our principles. ‘‘The Place 
and Authority of the Bible to-day” was dis- 
cussed by Rev. E. A. Cantrell of Luverne. 
The religious aspirations of mankind have 
expressed themselves in all sacred literatures 
with wonderful similarity of detail; but for 
us the Holy Scriptures are pre-eminent. 
Bringing over the brooding, Oriental spirit 
into our Western world has saved us from a 
deeper materialism. The Bible, however, is 
only authoritative for the truth there is in 
it. A suggestive and admirably clear state- 
ment of “Herbert Spencer’s Contribution 
to Religious Thought’? was made by Mr. 
L. J. Hopkins of Duluth. Spencer tells us 
that every religion is, or attempts to be, a 
theory of original causation. All religions 
agree that there is a mystery to be explained. 
But this is also the conclusion of all science. 
The philosophic attitude is that, knowledge 
being relative, the simplest fact is inscrutable. 
Every attribute applied to God has first 
been abstracted from the finite world. That 
the Infinite Power so far transcends our 
thought that it is greater than all the attri- 
butes together, is the contribution of Her- 
bert Spencer. The final address on ‘‘The 
Unique Value of Unitarianism,” by Rev. 
W. M. Backus, revealed an unexpected 
vein of humor, in bright play on the idea 
of Unitarians as the few intelligent goats 
placed in the flock of submissive sheep, to 
lead them to safety. The intellectual value 
of liberalism rests in its life and leadership. 
Co-operation with God should be the watch- 


word, and we are to deal face to face with 


God dwelling in our fellow-men. The offi- 
cers elected for the year are: president, 
Prof. A. W. Rankin, Minneapolis; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. A. L. Agatin, Duluth; secretary, 
Rev. R. W. Boynton, St. Paul; treasurer, 
Miss Charlotte E. Clarke, St. Cloud; Mission- 
ary Committee, Rev. J. H. Jones, St. Cloud, 
Rev. Amandus Norman, Minneapolis. The 
following resolution was unanimously passed, 
“Resolved that the Minnesota Unitarian 
Conference sends loving greetings to our 
veteran in devoted and fearless service, 
Rey. Henry M. Simmons of Minneapolis, 
with the earnest hope that his present im- 
roved health may so continue that we shall 
ong enjoy his genial spirit and his splendid 
utterance of the faith that is in us.” 


Tse. NorroLkK CONFERENCE.—The an- 
nual meeting and one hundred and thir- 
teenth session of the Norfolk Conference 
was held on Wednesday, November 2, with 
the Third Religious Society in Dorchester, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, minister. The 
day was fine, and a large number gathered 
at 10.30 A.M., when the meeting was opened 
by the president, Mr. George Wigglesworth 
of Milton. After a hymn by the congre- 
ation and the usual reports, Rev. Frederic 
Gin of Arlington gave an address upon 
“The Religion of the Spirit.’ In Chris- 
tianity, for ages, the authority of religion 
has been the traditions, rites, and laws of 
the church, and so far as the Roman Cath- 
olic branch is concerned that is true to-day. 
The real authority of the religion of the 
spirit was in the message of the Divine 
atherhood which Jesus brought to men. 
The real response to the message has been 
from within, not in outward forms, the con- 
science raised to higher power or activity. 
Paul said that morality consists in walking 
in the spirit. The highest inspiration is love. 
‘The sense of the spirit of God in the hearts of 
men is what both Paul means in all his 
references and what John means by ‘“‘the 
Word” when they refer to religion, and to 
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both love is the highest inspiration of all. 
The true Christian must go back of all law 
and authority to the simple teaching of 
Jesus, to comprehend the religion of the 
spirit. Prof. George F. Moore of Harvard 
University followed with an address upon 
“The Present Need of the Study of the 
Bible.’ The new method of Bible study 
has made the task of all students much 
easier. The old allegorical method gave 
way, after the Reformation, to the logical 
or exegetical method. The new, or his- 
torical, method recognizes that the Bible 
is not a unit, but the product of the gradual 
development of a religion through ages. The 
New Testament itself is the product of many 
minds: it is a literature. That is authori- 
tative which is self-evident to each one 
as to its truth. By the new method the 
prophets become a revelation. At present 
the most important field for the Bible stu- 
dent is the study of the later ages of the 
Jewish Church. To understand the Chris- 
tianity of this age one needs to have knowl- 
edge of the environments of the early Chris- 
tians. Another need is the closer touch of 
the students and teachers of the Bible and 
the people. We need to teach the differ- 
ence between the historical and the religious 
relation of the Bible. Each has a distinct 
message. The vital side of the New Testa- 
ment is that which has grown on into the 
truths which are most true to us. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Channing, a life-long 
member of the Third Religious Society, and 
an efficient and loyal worker in the conference, 
was urgently called upon for a word, and ex- 
pressed her pleasure at having the oppor- 
tunity of looking into the faces of the mem- 
bers of the conference and once again speak- 
ing a word. She referred earnestly to the 
great work which has been done and is 
doing by the Women’s Alliance With all 
the millions given to endow colleges, why 
can we not have some part of such lavish 
means as an endowment for teaching the 
culture of the spirit. Unitarian laymen at 
least ought to know that it is the part of 
wisdom for both the present and future to 
place the emphasis upon spiritual culture, 
and one way is to give more and give promptly 
to the American Unitarian Association. 
Rev. H. G. Spaulding, a former pastor of 
this society, added a brief and earnest word 
in opening the discussion. Our children 
need to study the Bible as we study other 
books, but to have the religion of the spirit 
thoroughly infused into such study. Rev- 
erence should be a factor in all study. Bet- 
ter be ignorant of the Bible as literature 
than as the exponent of spiritual religion. 
Following the discussion, the conference 
collection was taken, amounting to $28.89. 
The devotional meeting was conducted by 
Rev. J. C. Allen of Walpole, after which the 
congregation was invited by the pastor of 
the society to partake of the entertainment 
provided by the ladies in the adjoining 
parish hall. The praise service was led 
by Rev. George F, Pratt of Christ Church, 
Dorchester, assisted by the popular soprano 
of the choir, Miss Dunbar. At the business 
meeting which followed, the annual election 
of officers resulted in the choice of Mr. F. A. 
Parlin of Quincy as president; Rev. J. A. 
Savage of Medfield and C. F. Hall, Esq., 
of Dorchester, vice-presidents; secretary and 
treasurer, Rev. George M. Bodge of West- 
wood; directors for three years, Mr. Joshua 
Crane of Dedham and Rev. John H. Apple- 
bee of West Roxbury. Rev. J. F. Meyer of 
South Natick moved that the Conference 
appoint a delegate to the Nantucket Summer 
Meeting Association, and it was voted to 
refer the matter to the directors of the con- 
ference. On motion of the secretary the 
conference appropriated $25 for the out- 
door mission work, under the direction of 
Rev. F. W. Pratt of Wollaston. The roll- 
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call of churches showed the attendance of 
151 delegates, not including those from the 
entertaining parish, and over a hundred 
guests from the neighboring churches. 

The afternoon session was then devoted 


to the temperance question in charge of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society. Upon the 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap is reduced in price to 5 cents. 
Quality unchanged, same as when it sold for 16 cents 
Now the largest bar of 5 cent white soap as well as the 
best. Ask your grocer forit. Take no other. 


The Thanksgiving dinner table often necessitates re- 
plenishing parts of the service which have unavoidably 
disappeared, and the crockery stores are busy places at 
this season of the year. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 
invite attention to an unusually large stock. 


A Big Stock of Sideboards,— 386 Sideboards 
would almost fill many furniture shops, leaving little 
room for anything else, but they represent only one item 
in one department at the Paine warerooms on Canal 
Street. With this immense stock to choose from, in the 
largest retail furniture store in the world, no Bostonian 
ought to find it difficult to find just the one to meet his 
needs. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. B. H. Bailey is 
Westford, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Charles Noyes is 


Carrol Street, Norwich, Conn. 


THE address of Rev. A. Lazenby is 1o1 
Trowbridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


POWELL.—In Grantwood-on-Hudson, N. T Novem- 
ber 6, Rev. Enoch Powell, of apoplexy, at the home of his 
daughter, Dr. Margaret Powell Bruester. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones. Roxbury 72 and 73. 


LADY of large experience wishes to engage with 
some one who cannot send their children away, but 
would like some teacher to take whole charge of their 
education at their homes, in English branches, music, 
painting, and elocution. Best of references. Address 
ie A,., Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, boston, 
ass. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

¥. change and be healthy and ha; a “Old Va."? 

Write for facts to ene who e'! E E . Reap, High- 
land Springs Va, (A Richmond suburb.) 


MENEELY & CO asrsz, 


WEST TROY, WATERVLIET, N. ¥. 1826, 


The True * meely Standard ” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Pirm 


A CHURCH ORCAN 


To be had on Easy Terms 


The Harvard Church in Charlestown will, subject to 
the approval of the Supreme Judicial Court for the 
County of Suffolk, give its church organ to any Unita- 
nian society which will pay the expense of removing it, 

This organ was built by George Stevens in 1852, and 
cost $3,000 

It is estimated by experts that the expense of taking 
the organ down, repairing it, and setting it up will be 
$1,000; and that the value of the organ when repaired 
will be $1,500. 

A square piano formerly used by the Sunday-school 
will be disposed of in like manner, 

_ Facilities for inspecting these instruments and further 
information in regard to them may be obtained by apply- 
ing to Everett Torrey, Treasurer, 69 Beverly Street, 
Boston. By order of the Parish Committee, 

Homer SweertseR, Clerk. 
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question, ‘‘Is the cause of temperance gain- 
ing ground?” Rey. C. R. Eliot of Boston 
declared it a matter of rejoicing that new 
agencies of reform, in improving the condi- 
tions of home-life, better houses, better 


cooking, with many other hopeful, quiet | 


changes, are working together for the gain of 
the cause. We are getting back to some 
of the causes of temptation to intemperance. 
The State ought to engage actively in pre- 
ventive measures by providing suitable 
and attractive places of resort. We must 
always work to reduce the number of sa- 
loons, the centres of all forms of vice. Take 
away the inducement of gain by some form 
of the Norwegian system. Exalt the power 
of total abstinence by every means. Beg 
the physicians to be more careful in prescrib- 
ing alcoholic medicines. Bring all the 
agencies of religious and charitable insti- 
tutions and all good and unselfish people to 
help on the method of total abstinence. 
Rev. C. F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, president 
of the Temperance Society, believes the 
cause of temperance is gaining. One great 
obstacle to the advance of the cause is the 
apathy of what we call the well-to-do class. 
They no longer fear drunkenness in their 
own families. To this class the issue is no 
longer personal. Our native population 
are mostly temperate people. From the 
great Methodist fellowship wine is banished 
from the communion table. A new school 
of medicine, on purely scientific grounds, 
discards alcohol. Great corporations insist 
on temperate men. Nearly all classes are 
against the saloons. But in the so-called 
higher circles the tendency seems to be to 
revert to former drinking habits. The 
indifferent complacency of those who feel 
sure and safe needs to be disturbed, that they 
may be forced to help those in danger. 
There is no doubt that whatever gain has 
been made has been by total abstainers. 
Rev. B. F. McDaniel closed the discussion. 
The whole matter is personal. It is the old 
question, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
This subject needs burning words and deeds: 
it is not to be treated simply in an academic 
way, but needs constant, determined, un- 
mistakable opposition to all forms and 
agencies which encourage and uphold the 
liquor traffic and the drink habit. The 
thanks of the conference were voted to the 
retiring president, Mr. Wigglesworth, for 
his efficient administration of the office for 
the year, to the speakers of the day, and to 
the society for its cordial hospitality. Ad- 
journed at 4 p.m, George M. Bodge, Sec- 


retary. 
Churches. 


NeEepHAM, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
William W. Peck: The activities of this 
church have been resumed with marked 
increase of vigor and enthusiasm. ‘The 
morning congregations have steadily grown; 
and now the five o’clock vespers, just 
begun, promise added worth in deepening 
the devout and worshipful spirit. These 
services, begun as an experiment two years 
ago, have become an established feature of 
the community. Each Sunday afternoon 
a large congregation gathers, a majority 
of whom are orthodox or non-attendants 
at any other service. The minister is 
giving a series of short sermons on New 
Testament Literature. The Sunday-school 
is now entirely officered by laymen, under 
whose efforts a great improvement in mem- 
bership and organization is cheering the 
parish. A large adult class and regular 
monthly teachers’ meetings are distinctive 
features of this season’s efforts. All the 
women’s societies are energetic. The Ladies’ 
Aid held a gentlemen’s night with an at- 
tendance of 200, to whom Mr. St. John de- 
livered an inspiring address on ‘‘The En- 
dowment of Moral Power.” The King’s 
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| Daughters and Lend a Hand societies are 
actively engaged in those unheralded works 
of goodness by which the messages of good 
will are carried to the needy. The Women’s 
Alliance enjoys a constant growth and is 
a valuable aid in cementing the ties of 
fraternity which unite us to workers in other 
fields of labor. It has also done excellent 
work in recalling to the minds of the older 
our Unitarian writers and informing the 
younger life of the parish of the rich heritage 
in the message of the great leaders of the 
past, This fall Mr. Allison Catheron of the 
Harvard Law School read. an able paper 
on Hawthorne at evening meeting, to 
which the gentlemen were invited and at- 
tended in good numbers. Miss Helen 
Knowlton, the artist, read a paper at the 
last open meeting,—‘‘A Criticism and Sug- 
gestion of the Rich Opportunities lying at 
our Doors for the Culture of the Beautiful 
and True.” Rey. Calvin Stebbins is to 
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be the next speaker at the December open 
meeting, subject, ‘‘The Louisiana Purchase ”’ 
A study class, which meets bi-weekly, is 
studying the history of New England Uni- 
tarianism under the leadership of the min- 
ister. 


New Yorx.—Church of the Messiah 
Rev. Robert Collyer and Rev. Minot J: 
Savage: The Friday Night Social Club gave 
a reception to Dr. Collyer and Dr. Savage 
on Friday evening, November 11. An 
interesting programme of music was car- 
ried out, and the social occasion was much 
enjoyed. 


RUTHERFORD, N.J.—The following ap- 
peared in the local paper of this place on 
October 3: “‘Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., 
closed his pastorate over the Unitarian 
church of Rutherford last Sunday with a 
singularly appropriate and profound ser- 
mon. His subject was ‘Religious Faith.” 


TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF SAVINGS BANKS 
CONDITION OF THE 


and Trust Compa 


As shown by its Books at the Close of Business on the 
Thirty-first Day of October, 1904 


NATHANIEL J, RUST. 
~WILLIAM B. RICE. 
CHA®%. F. FAIRBANKS, 
FRANK G. WEBSTER. 
GERARD C. TOBEY. 
HENRY S. SHAW. 


ASSETS 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Bonds at Par . ~ | EP eee $550,000.00 
City Bonds at Par: 
Boston, Mass.,4 percent. .. 100,000.00 
Cambridge, Mass., 4 per cent, . 100,000.00 
Other City Bonds ..... 24,000.00 
Railroad Bonds at Par: 
Old Colony, 4 per cent . Neate 150,000.00 
Boston & Albany, 4 percent. . 250,000.00 
Boston & Providence, 4 per cent. 50,000.00 
Concord & Montreal,4 percent. . 100,000.00 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 4 
per cent, rs... yn ees 50,000.00 
$1,374,000.00 
Loans: 
Demand $3,573,618 .82 
Fime*y pees ees « 006,860.01 
Mortgages of Real Estate 1,004,355,.00 
————  10,584,833.83 
Over Drafts 1,675.70 
Expenses 35,458,65 
Cash: 
In Office . $608,837.63 
In Banks . 1,403,537.37 
= 2,012,375.00 
ee a 
Total . oe OL gt LS SIZ OR 4a le 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock. . . .  $1,000,000.00 
Surplus sisi. oe ch 1,500,000.00 
Profit and Loss 594,866.99 
Income 166,828.47 
$3,261,695.46 
Deposits : 
Subject to Check . $10,430,561,12 
For payment of Cou- 
pons, Dividends, 
aud Interest 115,012.58 
Certificates of De- 
posit . 20) eal 68,900.00 
Special Trusts . 91,118.52 
Certified Checks . 21,055.50 
—_———— _ 10,726,647.72 
Reserved for Taxes 20,000 00 
a el 
Total . $14,008,343.18 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


TRUSTEE 
ASSETS 
Mortgages of Real Estate $3,837,393.48 
Real'Kstate™ (97 2 Fe, _ 1,951,813.28 
Railroad Stocks »264,400.64 
Railroad Bonds ... . 279,395.17 
U.S. Government Bonds . 292,18 
Manufacturing Stocks 571,790.83 
Bank Stock .~. <=. .4 0. 53,789.71 
Sundry Stocks and Bonds . 002. 
Deposits in cae Banks . bong 18 9,275.87 
Mass. Hospital Life Ins. Co., in Trust, 5,000.00 
Notes of Individuals ......., 16,964.32 
Notes of Individuals with Collateral . 1,500.00 
Cash Principal , $146,552.89 
Income 32,903.36 
———. 179,456.25 
Sa SaaS 
Total . sss oe G8,692,078.76 
LIABILITIES 
In Trust, under Wills and Trust Agree- 
ments Terearre mere 
Income a 32,903.¢ 
f Se ee 
Total . $8,692,073.76 
EXECUTOR 
ASSETS 
Securities . kehincrse ss $1,128,228 42 
Cash . 108,197.86 
$1,236,426.28 
LIABILITIES 
Held under wills . Pit sali der 


$1,236,426.28 


GEORGE E. GOODSPEED, 
Treasurer. 


WILLIAM E, PUTNAM, President. 
DIRECTORS 


ABEL H. PROCTOR. 
COSTELLO C. CONVERSE. 
SOLOMON LINCOLN. 
BENJ. F, STEVENS. 
JAMES LONGLEY. 
ARTHUR F. ESTABROOK. 


SUFFOLK, ss. 


November 8, 1904. 


Personally appeared George E. Goodspeed, Treasurer of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
and W. EK. Putuam, President, and Nathaniel J. Rust, William B. Rice, Chas. F. Fairbanks, Frank G. 
Wester, Gerard C. Tobey, Henry 8, Shaw, Abel H. Proctor, Costello C. Converse, Solomon Lincoln, Ben- 
jamin F, Stevens, James Longley and Arthur F. Estabrook, a majority of the Board of Directors of the 


Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and made oath to the truth of the foregoing 
them subscribed, to the best of their knowledge and belief. 


Before me, 


statement by 
HENRY A. FENN, Justice of the Peace. 
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Referring simply and gracefully to the fact 
that he had been ordained to the ministry 
in the church, in the presence of his father 
and mother and of the congregation, and to 
the many associations of his years of service 
since that time, he passed to a plain yet 
powerful statement of the great religious 
needs of humanity and the faiths that an- 
swered those needs. ‘These he summarized 
as faith in one’s self, in the divine purposes 
to which each individual, by his birth, is 
called of God; next, faith in humanity, in 
the certitude of moral progress; and, finally, 
faith in the great truths that have inspired, 
however much they may have been be- 
clouded by the theologies of the ages. He 
besought his hearers to stand true to those 
great principles and sustain the church. 
Mr. Beane thus closes a pastorate of great 
usefulness and service, not only to his par- 
ticular church, but to the community as 
well. He leaves the society ina prosperous 
condition, to which his labors have signally 
contributed. He will leave Rutherford with 
the best wishes of his many friends and ac- 
quaintances here, and will be remembered 
as an upright and earnest fellow-citizen 
and a faithful and efficient minister of God.” 


WoOLFEBORO, N.H.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Mary L. Leggett: The Women’s 
Alliance branch will hold a winter sale De- 
cember 15. Articles contributed by other 
branches will be thankfully received. They 
may be sent in care of Mrs. Greenleaf 
Clarke, Main Street, Wolfeboro, N.H. 


Dr. Ames's Birthday. 


The Charles Gordon Ames Birthday 
Book, entitled ‘Seventy-five Years,” con- 
taining the full account of the birthday 
celebration, the sermon preached by Dr. 
Ames the following day, and two fine 
pictures may be obtained by writing to 
Mrs. C. B. Beatley, 11 Wabon Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. The price of the book is fifty 
cents. The edition of five hundred copies 
is nearly exhausted. Many of Dr. Ames’s 
early parishioners in the West and Middle 
West have taken great pleasure in sending 
for the book, as well as the Spring Garden 
Parish in Philadelphia. It is hoped that 
this notice may reach the attention of those 
who would prize the volume, and who have 
not hitherto known of its publication, 

C. BoB: 


Thanksgiving Dinners for the 
Morgan Memorial. 


For many years our Unitarian people 
have sent me donations of money at this 
time of year for the annual Thanksgiving 
of the Morgan Memorial. Old Boston peo- 
ple have been especially kind in this respect, 
knowing, as they do, my connection with 
this work now for so many years. 

We have no public feeding time, but 
send out dinner for Thanksgiving Day 
to many deserving poor, especially to many 
old ladies who would not otherwise be 
remembered. Every case is _ personally 
known and visited on Thanksgiving Day 
by one of our helpers. Last year a personal 
letter accompanied each dinner. 

I shall be very glad to receive from this 
on any sums of money, also gifts of chickens 
vegetables, fruit, jellies, etc, which we 
shall send out on Thanksgiving Day. 

ELizaBETH S. EMmMons, 
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BEFORE THANKSGIVING. 


“T could live,” said Montaigne, “by the sole help 
of healthful company.” 

Perhaps he could, but how about the company? 
They usually appreciate something good to eat and 
drink. And speaking of company, are you 
going to attempt your Thanksgiving Day 
dinner with that old sideboard when you 
can buy this beautiful board for 


$32. 


There will never be a better time to take heart, 
‘shake off your fears, and buy a new pattern that shall 


be up-to-date, modern, convenient and in the style of 


to-day. 


We have now 186 models on view. 


These days before Thanks- 


giving bring us the greatest demand of the year in Dining 
Room furniture, and we offer many novelties. 


PAINE FURNITURE COoO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS |“ Messiah Pulpit” 


The Thirtieth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons is 
printing in the usual form for the season of 1904-1905. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Interpretation of Life. 
2. The Great Divide. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


Books by the late 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $r. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $r. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $r. 

A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $r. 

For sale by all booksellers or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress St., - - - - - Boston 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, 1.50 for the series ; single sermons 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 

. Home Again. 
3 What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 
- What shall I do for Others this Year ? 
. War and Peace. 
. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 

6. The Fading Leaf. 

7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 

8. The Answer of Job. 


ahoan = 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St. Beston 
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Pleasantries. 


The manufacturer of obesity remedies 
lives on the fat of the land.—Philadelphia 
Record. 


Dinwit: “Say, our backbones are like 
serial stories, aren’t they?” Thinwit: 
“Prove it.” Dinwit: ‘Continued in our 
necks.’’—Harvard Lampoon. 


On the Sunday before the Presidential 
election, a Presbyterian minister of St. Paul, 
Minn., announced for his morning subject, 
“The Matchless Candidate,” and for the 
evening, “‘Making sure of our Election.’’ 


Grandpa has a chain pump that turns 
with a crank. Little May was visiting at 
the farm, and, seeing grandpa pumping, 
rushed out, exclaiming, ‘‘O grandpa, grandpa, 
let me grind the water!”—Youth’s Compan- 
ton. 

‘Ah, professor,’ exclaimed the conceited 
young man, ‘‘I wish I knew as much as you 
do.” ‘You would know more than I,” 
replied the crusty old professor, “‘if you only 
knew as much as you think you know.’’— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


A man driving in the country lost a nut 
off his wagon wheel. Meeting an Italian, 
he asked if he had a monkey wrench. The 
indignant Italian wrathfully replied, ‘‘Me 
no keep a monkey ranch: me keep a sheep 
ranch.”’—Holiday Magazine. 


MacSymon: “I saw you were carrying 
for the professor yesterday, Sandy. How 
does he play?” Sandy: ‘Eh, yon mon’ll 
never be a gowfler! Div ye ken what he 
says when he foozles a’ ba’?”” MacSymon: 
“No. What does he say?” Sandy: 
“<“Tut-tut!’”’—Selected. 


The following has been sent out by a 
~German publisher: ‘‘We take the liberty to 
deliver you inclosed a critism exemplar 
of a work, shortly published by our firm. 
The translation comes from a native Eng- 
lish lady. Hoping that you will spend some 
owning lines to this excellent work in the 
slits of your highly esteemed paper we are 
with great respect yours truly.” 


Named at last.—A Scotch crofter met a 
friend and said: ‘‘Hello, Archie, whaur hae 
ye been this while back?” ‘Man,’ replied 
Archie, ‘‘did ye no ken I was laid doon wi’ 
that trouble they ca’ influenza?’ ‘‘No, 
I didna hear ye were ill,” said the crofter. 
‘An’ what kind o’ trouble is that?” ‘“‘ Weel, 
I can hardly explain,’’ replied Archie; ‘‘but 
efter yer gettin’ better ye feel very lazy. 
In fact, ye dinna feel inclined tae dae any- 
thing a’ day long.” ‘‘Man, man,” said the 
erofter, ‘“dae ye tell me that? I’ve been 
troubled that way this last twenty years, 
and couldna find a name for it.”—Selected. 


Archbishop Thompson was greatly sur- 
prised when he was given the archdiocese of 
York. He had been'suffering acutely from 
toothache, and after a particularly bad night 
he set out for his doctor, though his wife 
had besought him not to submit to further 
narcotics. On the way he met the postman, 
who handed him a letter announcing his 
preferment. He rushed backed excitedly, 
the toothache all forgotten. ‘‘Zoe, Zoe!” 
he called to Mrs. Thompson, ‘‘what do you 
think has happened? I am archbishop of 
York!” ‘There, what did I tell you?” 
rejoined his wife. ‘‘You’ve been taking that 
herrid narcotic again and are quite out of 
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Sterling Silver 


COFFEE 
SETS 


5IFWASHINGTON:SF 
CORNER ‘WEST-ST 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Janea, 190%. +0025 000 cesetees oveses 784,010. 
LIAB ETERS eee ee ae 
$3,214,603.79 


Liberal contracts te men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL Storey 
WM. B, TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


FALL AND WINTER 


In the heart of the 
Southen catekits, KR OXMmor 


In wild, picturesque surroundings, at an altitude of 
1,200 feet. Modern house. Pure mountain spring water. 
Open all seasons. Descriptive Booklet on application. 
EDWARD MILLER, Woodland, Ulster 
County, N.Y. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE 81.00 


4 For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
rice 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street | i ee Boston 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Massachusetts 


Combines the best features of a college prepar- 
atory and finishing school, with exceptional ad- 
vantages for post-graduate work. Approved 
by the New England College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board. Certificate admission to all col- 
leges admitting by certificate. Unusual facilities 
in Music, Art, and Domestic Science. Gymna- 
sium and outdoor sports. Attractive mansion 
house and grounds. Half way between Boston 
and New York. Home and social features es- 
pecially desirable. 25 girls. $700 a year. Il- 
lustrated Year-Book. References required. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL fk, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Springfield 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests, For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. S¢r teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. . R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


wRRUG 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, and Packed 
Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Taj 7ase? ose 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 


Individual 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. » » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON, 


go CRREET 


ARPET 


aimawt JOHN 
FACTURERS 
& opricts. 65 


WASHMINCTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


sT. 
st. 


H.Pray & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


BOSTON. 


